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INTERNATIONAL SloryPevee” FLOURS 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Seal of Minnesota White Prancer 
Cinderella + Robin Hood Golden Prancer 
elias Royal Prancer 


o . 
KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
Merlin + Red Dragon 


* 
Minute Man ROBIN HOOD 
* WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
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General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn 
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KING MIDAS RYE PRODUCTS 
GIVE ADDED FLAVOR 





Lovers of Rye bread are lovers of rye flavor— 
real rye flavor obtainable only from products milled 
—not to a price—but to a taste. 


And that’s the way we mill King Midas Rye 
Products. The choicest Mississippi Valley Rye 
grain, milled with traditional King Midas care, will 
provide an extra taste treat for your customers. 


There is a freshly milled, flavor packed, King 
Midas Rye Flour available for any type of Rye 
bread your customers prefer. Your King Midas 
representative will be glad to quote you prices and 
furnish details of our specialized Rye service to 
bakers. 


| Miig Midas 
RYE PRODUCTS 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


RYE MEALS 
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ENRICHED 


UNDER THE CONTROLLED PRICE PROGRAM 


The very best way for you to hold— 

even to better—your position in your 

distribution field is to handle the very 
— best flour in the field. 


You also will gain volume as other 


foods come under ration regulations. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect ‘tour 


(Diastatically Balanced) 











WE CONSIDER ENRICHING “THORO-BREAD” 

AND ALL OUR OTHER FAMILY FLOURS 

A PART OF OUR WARTIME JOB, AND | 
WHILE WE INVITE YOU TO DISTRIBUTE | 
“THORO-BREAD,” WE URGE YOU TO INSIST | 
THAT WHATEVER OTHER FLOUR YOU | 
DO DISTRIBUTE BE ENRICHED. | 


* * 





Selling ENRICHED FLOUR 


is a Service to Your Country | 


* * | 


AANOLD OF STEALING = 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 


STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrels Daily 
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"KELLY'S FAMOUS” 


WHAT DIFFERENCE 
Ey DOES A “CEILING” MAKE? 





We are proud of the fact that some of our 
jobber customers never ask the price of 


“KELLY’S FAMOUS.” 


“Hour Milling Capacit ty 
2500 ‘Barrels They know they need supplies, that the 
flour will be resold at a profit to them and 
Grain Stora ge Capacity that “KELLY” never takes advantage of 
1,000,000 bushels 


their confidence. 


And that applies equally to the quality 
of “KELLY’S FAMOUS.”  |t never is 


changed to suit the price or the market or 


WM KELLY yh the miller’s profit. 


\ Gin 
“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


| COMPANY 


“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 











HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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Rationed in America 


Distributors of food commodities can safely pin 


their faiths to their flour business. 


Not only will flour never be rationed but to a 
large degree flour will replace rationed foods. 


So, every distributor is on sound ground when he 
devotes special attention to building up his flour 
volume. 


But, it is most important that he put in his effort 
on a very good flour, —the very best flour he can 


And thus build for himself a preference trade— 


not a price trade. 


One of Our Mill Brand “1-H Milled” Flours 
Will Back Your Sales Effort. 


ISMERT-HINCKE 


MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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GOOD WHOLESOME FLOUR 


Is One Thing That Never Need Be 





| \l 


WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 
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RAR 2 EAN REA ISBNRRR IMIRNE RIOCA OR EICN 


Food distributors can increase their sales volume and serve their baker and 
grocer customers better by offering the Colorado Milling and Elevator Com- 
pany’s complete line of hard spring wheat flours, hard winter wheat flours, 
soft red winter wheat flours, plain, enriched and self-rising, and Pikes Peak 


Cake Flour—in straight or assorted cars. 









27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Sewing the Bakers bf America for over 5b Yeats 
THE ( olradr MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: --2aveZ,, COLORADO 
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HARD TO MILL BUT EASY TO BAKE 


D 

















ONE OF THE GREAT FLOURS Z 


Performance 
(Aa Al) 
Priority 


OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST a 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI — 
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Bread Price Must Not Be Raised, 


President Roosevelt Tells 





RESORT TO SUBSIDIES MAY 
BE FORTHCOMING 


Millers’ Committee in Washington to Discuss WPB Plan for Con- 
centration of Industry Also Talks About Flour Ceilings With 
OPA—Many Problems Ahead for Industry 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of 


Wasurtnoton, D. C.—The President of 
the United States wants bread prices 
to remain at their present levels and 
has directed the government agencies 
concerned with prices to plan some 
scheme for bringing this about. As a 
result, officials of the Office of Price 
Administration and of the Department 
of Agriculture have been in constant 
conference for the past week attempt- 
ing to devise some ways and means 
which will not upset the chief execu- 
tive’s apple cart. 

A solution to the problem will prob- 
ably be the fixing of dollars and cents 
maximum prices on all grains which 
go into the production of bread, plus 
a ceiling on wheat which will give the 
farmer parity less soil conservation 
payments. 

As a matter of fact a definite pro- 
posal was submitted to Stabilization 
Chief James F. Byrnes, through whose 
office the President transmitted the “no- 
raise-in-bread price” directive, late last 
week, and some official announcement 
was expected by Oct. 17 or 18. This 
did not materialize, however, and the 
OPA and agricultural experts went into 
conference again Oct. 19 to tackle the 
perplexing dual question of leveling off 
the cost of living and giving the grain 
producer a fair price for his product. 


Plans for Concentration 
of Milling Industry 
Are Still Vague 


Meanwhile, the first meeting of the 
wheat flour milling industry’s advisory 
committee, set up by the War Produc- 
tion Board, was held Oct.* 16-17, but 
instead of discussing concentration of 
production facilities, savings in trans- 
portation and related subjects, the pair 
of sessions was given over almost wholly 
to a round table confab on the subject 
of price. At the morning session Oct. 
16, officials of the various branches of 
the WPB, under the chairmanship of J. 
R. T. Bishop, the government presiding 
Officer, outlined in general terms what 
the war agency and industry must do 
in the all-out effort to win the war. 
No cut and dried program was out- 
lined, nor was any attempt made to 
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put official fingers on any plan which 
the industry must follow. 

On the contrary, the session could be 
said to be exploratory, rather than pro- 
ducing any definite direction tu the 
assembled millers in the line of how 
their future business must be conduct- 
ed. The initial session closed with the 
definite impression being gained by the 
miller members of the committee that 
Chairman Bishop will later designate 
certain members of the committee to 
take up specific subjects and report 
their findings and recommendations 
later to the full committee. No date 
was indicated by Mr. Bishop when these 
subcommittees will be named nor the 
precise subjects they will be expected 
to deal with. 


OPA Statements Not 
Encouraging to Millers 


The afternoon session on Oct. 16 was 
given over almost wholly to officials of 
the Office of Price Administration, who 
explained in detail how their job was 
cut out for them, from Administrator 
Henderson down the line to all section 
heads, and how the very precise direc- 
tives from the office of Stabilizer Byrnes, 
who spoke for the President, were ex- 
pected to be carried out. From the 
trend of the statements made by the 
OPA folks, the millers got the distinct 
impression that all was not going to 
be rosy with the milling of flour in the 
future. 

On Oct. 17, a third session was held 
with WPB and OPA officials, turning 
over the same ground, but at this ses- 
sion the millers were asked to offer any 
suggestions which they had for solving 
the problem of retaining present bread 
levels, and disturbing the producer and 
the processor of grain products the 
least. 

Present at the sessions were the fol- 
lowing members of the wheat flour mill- 
ers’ industrial advisory committee: O. 
D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle; Henry Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas; M. F. Mulroy, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. Minneapolis; 
Sydney Anderson, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Philip W. Pillsbury, Pills- 


PA 





—— 


bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; 
Frank J. Allen, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn; Fred Borries, Ballard 
& Ballard, Inc., Louisville; Samuel H. 
Rogers, Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., 
Inc., Washington; C. D. McKenzie, Mc- 
Kenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich; R. 
S. Robertson, Ewing (Ind.) Mill Co; 
Philip H. Postel, Ph. H. Postel Milling 
Co., Mascoutah, Ill; R. S. Dickinson, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha; and Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill, 
Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 

In addition, C. C. Kelly, of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, attended as alternate for J. 
L. Dower, of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver; David S. Jack- 
man, of the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
for Ward Magill, of the same company; 
and F. A. McLellan, Co-operative G. 
L. F., Inc., Buffalo, for J. A. McCon- 
nell, also of the G. L. F. 


Legality of Flour 
Ceilings Has 
Congressional Interest 


Meanwhile there is a merry war on 
between Senator Reed, of Kansas, and 
20 other members of the upper house 
and the Office of Price Administration 
over Leon Henderson’s fixing of ceilings 
on flour, which the senatorial group held 
to be in violation of the Emergency 
Price Control Act. Senator Reed and 
his associates hold that the formula 
used by the OPA on flour prices did 
not give the farmer exactly what he 
was entitled to. Mr. Henderson’s reply 
to the formal protests from Capitol Hill 
attempted to justify the ceilings im- 
posed as carrying out the “clear direc- 
tive of the President,’ and held that 
the President’s idea was that the farmer 
would get 100% of parity if the benefit 
payments were included. This answer 
did not satisfy Senator Reed and his 
senatorial protestants, and the Kansas 
member introduced on Oct. 19 a reso- 
lution which would force OPA’s hand. 
Thus a merry congressional-price ad- 
ministration office battle was _ started 
with the answer likely to involve both 
all the farm groups—the strongest and 
most successful lobby in Washington— 
and the newly created stabilizing office 
which, with the chief executive’s back- 
ing, may be expected to have the last 
word. 


Wheat Farmers, Millers 
May Be Granted Subsidies 


As the senatorial forensic and letter- 
writing interlude continues, officials of 
the OPA and Claude Wickard’s experts 
will proceed to attempt to map out a 
program which will retain the present 


price of bread and at the same time 
not penalize the wheat producer and the 
grain processor. The best guess ds this 
dispatch is written is that bread will 
remain as is; the flour ceilings will not 
be disturbed, the farmer somehow, prob- 
ably by a subsidy, will get parity, and 
if the worst come to the worst, the 
miller himself will be allowed a_ gov- 
ernment payment of some sort to pre- 
vent the squeeze which in all the ma- 
neuverings, he is likely to feel. 


Food Price Division 
Established to Handle 
Pricing Problems 


To handle the multitude of problems 
which the vexatious matter of food 
prices involves, OPA Administrator 
Henderson has set up a _ food price 
division, with A. C. Hoffman as direc- 
tor. For the past six months, Mr. Hoff- 
man has been price executive of the 
food and food products branch, which 
now is included in the new over-all 
division. Under the direction of Mr. 
Henderson the new division is charged 
with the formulation, initiation and ad- 
ministration of food price regulations. 
The responsibilities also will include 
price research and analysis, the conduct 
of industry relations necessary to the 
formulation and administration of com- 
modity price regulations assigned to the 
division, the processing of petitions for 
amendment, applications for adjust- 
ments, and protests, as well as the ex- 
amination and evaluation of complaints 
and proposals relative to such food com- 
modities. 

The Food Price Division will have six 
branches: an economic analysis branch, 
an administrative services branch, and 
four commodity branches. Each com- 
modity branch, in turn, will be divided 
into sections under which the various 
food commodities will be grouped. The 
four commodity branches and the com- 
mittees included in each are as follows: 
(1) grocery products branch, including 
canned and frozen fruits and vegetables, 
fresh and dried fruits and vegetables, 
packaged specialties, imported foods 
and beverage products; (2) meats, fish, 
fats and oils branch; (8) sugar, tobac- 
co and dairy products branch; and (4) 
cereals, feeds and agricultural chem- 
icals branch. 

Mr. Hoffman, prior to his association 
with OPA, was a principal economist 
in the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. He is a graduate of Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Iowa State Col- 
lege, and Harvard University. 

James P. Cavin was named divisional 
economist and will act in the capacity 
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e FEED WEEK POSTER PRIZE AWARDED . 








“Feed for freedom” was the slogan that formed a part of the prize-winning 
poster in the National Feed Week competition, for which the American Feed 


Manufacturers Association offered a $100 war bond. 


In this picture, Donald 


E. Andorfer, artist and war plant worker, is shown getting his reward. Pictured 
from left to right are: R. W. Tenny, director of short courses, Michigan State 
College; Dr. C. F. Huffman, associate professor of dairy husbandry at the col- 
lege; Fred N. Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., Portland, Mich., and president 
of the Michigan Feed Manufacturers and Dealers Association; Professor F. B. 
Morrison, head of the department of animal husbandry, Cornell University; 
Mr. Andorfer; Dr. Earl Weaver, professor of dairy husbandry, Michigan State 
College; Andrew Lohman, Hamilton (Mich.) Farm Bureau, and a director of the 
National Poultry & Egg Board; G. A. Brown, professor of animal husbandry at 


Michigan State College. 


The occasion of the presentation was the Nutrition 


Conference at Michigan State, and most of those pictured above had a part in 


the program. 





of associate director. He is a graduate 
of Boston and Harvard universities. He 
came to OPA from the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission and prior 
to that time was associated as an econ- 
omist with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Geoffrey Baker, head of the grocery 
products branch, a native of Westport, 
Conn., and a graduate of Harvard 
University, previously was employed by 
the General Foods Sales Co. 

Charles M. Elkinton, head of the 
meats, fish, fats and oils branch, who 
studied at the University of Wisconsin, 
University of Chicago, and Iowa State 
College, came to OPA from Iowa .State 
College, where he was assistant to the 
head of the department of agricultural 
economics. 

Charles H. Fleischer, head of the dairy 
products, sugar and tobacco branch, 


formerly of New York City, comes to 
OPA from the Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., where he has been associated since 
his graduation from Dartmouth College 
in 1928. 

John K. Westberg, head of the cereals, 
feeds and agricultural chemicals branch, 
had previous business connection in 
charge of the Eastern States Feed Serv- 
ice—a farmers’ co-operative exchange 
purchasing service, which functioned 
largely in the New England area. He 
attended Wesleyan University. 

J. Howard Miller, head of the ad- 
ministrative services branch, has been 
employed as regional organization exec- 
utive in the New York regional office 
of price administration. Formerly of 
Butte, Mont., he has been in public ad- 
ministration work for the federal gov- 
ernment since 1934. He is a graduate 
of the University of Southern California. 





AMA Buying Stepped Up to Meet 
Winter Needs of Allied Forces 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Anticipating the 
increased needs of allied soldiers for 
food and clothing during the coming 
winter, the Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration stepped up the volume and 
frequency of its purchases during Sep- 
tember, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. 

With the first large open-market pur- 
chase of cotton made during the month, 
and substantially increased buying of 
grains, dairy products, fish, fruit and 
other commodities, total September pur- 
chases amounted to $115,000,000, com- 

“pared with the relatively small August 
total of $83,000,000—an increase of 38%. 
_.. Having recently accelerated its pur- 
‘chasiiig schedule for many commodities, 


AMA is now buying 17 key foodstuffs 
every week, 11 every two weeks, and 
more than 200 other agricultural com- 
modities as required to maintain inven- 
tories, or meet specific allied requests 
for immediate delivery. 

Commodities now on the weekly pur- 
chasing calendar are: dried apples, dried 
beans, pork, lard, fats, beef, lamb, 
canned meats, butter, cheese, dried whole 
milk, dried eggs, canned peas, canned 
tomatoes, canned Maine sardines, North- 
east mackerel and Northwest salmon. 

Purchases every two weeks include: 
dried peas, tomato paste, evaporated and 
dried skim milk, concentrated orange 
juice, fish liver oil, canned fish, includ- 


‘ing herring, and California mackerel and 


pilchards. Milled rice is bought at 10- 
day intervals. 

Total AMA purchases of agricultural 
commodities in 18 months under the 
lend-lease program have amounted to 
$1,750,000,000, nearly two thirds of which 
has been delivered for shipment to Brit- 
ish, Russian and other allied destina- 
tions. 

White flour purchases in September 
amounted to 117,704 bbls, bringing the 
cumulative total to 2,866,051 bbls, rep- 
resenting a total f.o.b. cost of $13,- 
845,738. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRUCK CERTIFICATE RULE 
TOLD TO CHICAGO BAKERS 


Cuicaco, I1ru.—Paul Karns, assistant 
district manager, Office of Defense 
Transportation, was the guest speaker at 
the first luncheon meeting of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago, Oct. 13, attended by 
nearly 100 bakers and allied men, anxious 
to obtain information about the applica- 
tion for truck certificates. 

About 5,000,000 trucks are being oper- 
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ated, Mr. Karns said, with approximately 
108,000 in the Chicago district. The first 
ODT orders were aimed to reduce the 
mileage of trucks. Bakers have ¢. 
operated, but there is always a minority 
which does not. A recent road check 
showed that only 65% of truck drivers 
were complying with regulations, Mr. 
Karns said, and, therefore, some further 
action was necessary. 

After Nov. 15, all trucks must have 
certificates of war necessity to operate, 
All truck owners will receive applica- 
tions. Those operating fleets (three or 
more) will get them first. If applications 
are not received, a truck owner should 
apply to his nearest district office. Mr, 
Karns said that every truck owner who 
files an application will receive a certif- 
cate. Mr. Karns explained in detiil the 
information needed on the application, 
and answered numerous questions }ut to 
him by the bakers. 

It was a constructive meeting and 
President L. A. Williamson and Secre- 
tary W. C. Mack were complimented 
for the arrangements. 





PERMANENT CEILINGS ON FLOUR 
NOT LIKELY FOR SEVERAL WEEKS 


Small Committee to Be Drafted From Milling Industry to Help 
With Complicated Task, Federation Says—Work 
May Begin After Chicago Wheat Meeting 


Present indications are that it will 
be another two weeks before work can 
begin on drafting permanent flour price 
ceilings, the Millers National Federation 
declares. A small committee will be 
drafted from the milling industry to help 
on this job, which probably will require 
several weeks. 

It is expected that the federal govern- 
ment will call a general meeting of all 
interests concerned in the production 
and use of wheat some time within two 
weeks, and probably nothing will be done 
about flour price ceilings until after that 
meeting has taken place. 

“The best guess at this time,” says the 
federation, “is that the permanent order 
will crowd the Dec. 3 deadline.” 

The fact that much of the flour sold 
during the base period was insufficient 
to let millers come out even, will com- 
plicate the situation and make matters 
more difficult in the problem of obtain- 
ing a permanent price ceiling “high 
enough to let millers breathe,” the fed- 
eration comments. Present ceilings would 
have been much more difficult for millers 
to deal with had not the price of De- 
cember wheat futures declined 6c in the 
past fortnight. 

Discussing some of the questions about 
the current flour price ceilings most fre- 
quently asked, a recent bulletin of the 
Millers National Federation answers 
them as follows: 

“Q. ‘I thought flour ceilings couldn’t 
be established until wheat reaches parity, 
or at least parity minus benefit pay- 
ments.’ A. So did a lot of other people, 
and one day last week Senator Clyde 
Reed of Kansas challenged the legality 
of the action taken. Said he, in effect, to 
Mr. Henderson: ‘Congress has prohibited 
wheat price ceilings at less than parity. 
Your flour price ceiling sets the wheat 


ceiling at 76% of parity. You are violat- 


ing the law.’ OPA is obviously disturbed 
over the Reed challenge, but has given 


no indication of backing down. For the 
most part millers seem to be disposed 
to leave the legal issue to those learned 
in the law. Certainly they can’t stop 
doing business until this point is settled, 
and meanwhile their best policy is to 
conform to the order as well as their un- 
derstanding of it will permit. 

“Q. ‘Many jobbers were working dur- 
ing the base period on contracts pur- 
chased 50@75c below present levels. How 
can they obtain relief from the squeeze 
in which they are caught?? A. Unfortu- 
nately, there’s no relief immediately at 
hand. Their proper procedure is to file 
complaints with OPA through the whole- 
sale grocers’ association, which has han- 
dled a good many parallel problems on 
other commodities. We realize that our 
people are affected adversely by the pre- 
dicament of their jobbers, but there's 
little or nothing which millers can do to 
help them out of it.” 

“Q. ‘How can I correct the inequities 
in my family flour ceilings? The fact is 
that I was adjusting these prices during 
what proved to be the base period, but 
the job was only partly completed.” 
A. You are governed by your perform- 
ance during the base period, and clear- 
ing up of inequities will mostly have to 
await the establishment of the perma- 
nent order. There was a parallel condi- 
tion last May and June in millfeed, nd 
it was all cleared up by the permanent 
order.” 

“Q. ‘Several of my customers are ask- 
ing for a schedule of my ceilings. Should 
I furnish them with this information?’ 
A. For the present, at least, millers 
would be unwise to discuss ceilings with 
customers. The temporary order is s0 
vague and subject to such conflicting 
interpretations that nobody can be sure 
what his ceiling is in more cases than not. 
Of course, millers who do a retail busi- 
ness are required to post their ceilings, 
but it is a relatively simple thing to <e- 
termine the ceiling on that class of trade.” 
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CAKE’S PLACE IN WAR ECONOMY 
EXPLAINED TO PRESS AND RADIO 


Wartime Cake Luncheon for Food Writers Held in New York 
by American Institute of Baking—Sweet Goods 
Frowned On in Washington Officialdom 


New York, N. Y.—More than 100 
editors of women’s pages in both news- 
papers and magazines, radio broadcast- 
ers, representatives of the trade press, 
cake bakers and members of the allied 
trades attended a “Wartime Cake Lun- 
cheon,” given under the auspices of the 
Department of Nutrition of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, Oct. 14. 

The purpose of the luncheon was to 
emphasize the importance of cake in 
today’s diet, and to point out that it is 
an essential and not a luxury food. Cake 
was served and displayed at the meet- 
ing, and those attending the affair were 
given excellent cakes as parting gifts. 

There is a growing tendency in offi- 
cial circles in Washington to regard 
cake and other sweet goods as non- 
essential items, with the natural result 
that these products are liable to get no 
consideration in matters of allocating 
raw materials when rationing of any- 
thing is undertaken, or when any ap- 
plication is made for necessary equip- 
ment of any kind. For purposes so far 
only vaguely explained, a gratuitous 
elimination of all enterprises not re- 
garded as “essential” appears to be the 
objective of the WPB. 


PLACE OF CAKE IN DIET 


The place of cake in a wartime diet 
was discussed, following the luncheon, 
by Dr. James A. Tobey, director of the 
Department of Nutrition of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, during the 
course of which he spoke of the food 
value of cake and its place with other 
foods. 

“Cake is nourishing, palatable and 
satisfying,’ said Dr. Tobey. “It is a 
stimulator of good digestion, and a pro- 
moter of good morale. For these rea- 
sons cake belongs in the wartime diets 
of our military forces, our war work- 
ers, and our civilian population. It is 
the kind of dessert craved by all Ameri- 
cans, young and old, and it is good for 
them. 

“The average cake is a blend of foods 
containing valuable protective elements. 
About one half of the volume of a cake 
consists of such protective foods as eggs, 
milk and butter or other suitable food 
fats. The other half consists of wheat 
flour of high quality, and pure sugar or 
other sweetening agents, such as honey 
and molasses. 

“Cake is an excellent source of food 
energy, the most immediate need of the 
body. The average cake yields about 
100 calories per ounce, although its food 
energy value may be more or less than 
that, depending upon the exact type and 
Composition of the cake. 

“In addition to food energy, cake also 
supplies body-building protein, food min- 
erals such as calcium and iron, vitamin 
A, and small amounts of the vitamin B 
complex, 

“Although an excellent source of use- 
ful food energy, cake is not fattening 
when properly included in a well con- 
structed daily diet. It should be a part 
of the meal rather than a mere addition 
to it. 


“Plain cake is an ideal food to bal- 


“wartime effort. 


ance meals made meager by shortages 
of meat, or deprived of sugar. Wheat 
is so plentiful in this country that more 
of our economical wheat products, such 
as bread, cake and cereals, should be 
consumed by all persons. Cake is one 
of the attractive, pleasing desserts that 
satisfy the appetite and promote better 
digestion. By giving an agreeable feel- 
ing of fullness and by stimulating the 
digestive juices, cake helps to condition 
the digestive tract for its normal func- 
tion.” 
THE CAKE INDUSTRY 

Ralph D. Ward, chairman of the war 
committee of the American Bakers As- 
sociation, was the other speaker at the 
luncheon. He said that cake is one of 
man’s oldest prepared foods, and is 
known to have been in use more than 
4,000 years ago. Mr. Ward added that 
the largest cake ever baked was pre- 
pared for a feast 212 years ago. He 
described is as being “20 feet long, 8 
feet wide, and 2 feet thick, and was 
conveyed to the feast by eight horses. 
In it were said to be 5,000 eggs, 36 bus 
of flour, and a ton each of butter, milk 
and yeast. Crackers and gingerbread 
nuts were used for trimming.” 

Speaking of the cake baking industry 
of today, Mr. Ward said that “after the 
first World War, American bakers were 
producing about 600,000,000 Ibs of cake. 
Today our bakers are making annually 
about 2,000,000,000 lbs of cake and other 
sweet bakery goods, not including pie. 
These products are valued at more than 
$390,000,000 a year, and use vast quanti- 
ties of American agricultural products, 
such as wheat, eggs, milk, shortening, 
sugar, flavoring materials, and other in- 
gredients. 

“Cake bakers are, of course, co-oper- 
ating closely with the government in its 
Although confronted 
with the necessary problems of ration- 
ing of certain ingredients and shortages 
of manpower, American bakers are pro- 
ducing a greater volume of the high 
quality cakes which are so essential to 
morale and the nourishment of the 
people. 

“The enjoyment of bakers’ cake saves 
the time and effort of the homemaker, 
which can thus be devoted to necessary 
war work. Bakers’ cake, made from 
precisely the same excellent ingredients 
used in the home, is furthermore as 
economical as it is satisfying.” 
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C. D. MICHAELS, VETERAN 
MARKET REPORTER, DEAD 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Charles D. Michaels, 
veteran Chicago grain .trade reporter, 
died on Oct. 16, at his home in Glen 
Ellyn, Ill, aged 85. For 52 years, Mr. 
Michaels had covered the Board of 
Trade and reported the grain trade, and 
was widely known in that industry. He 
retired in 1934, having reported grain 
market activities for the Chicago Tribune 
for 16 years. At the time of his retire- 
ment, directors of the Board of Trade, 
by resolution, complimented Mr. Michaels 
for his accomplishments and work. 

A number of years ago Mr. Michaels 








contributed news and articles about the 
grain trade to Tue NorrHwesTERN 
MILER. 

Mr. Michaels through his long service 
as a grain reporter numbered among his 
close friends many noted figures in the 
grain trade, such as James A. Patten, 
J. Ogden Armour, Arthur Cutten and 
others. 

Born in Albia, Iowa, in 1857, he came 
to Chicago as a boy. He is survived by 
his widow, a sister and four nephews, 
one of whom is Charles S. Michaels, also 
a well-known grain trade reporter. 
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WEEVIL LOSSES HIT 
N. Y. FLOUR MARKET 


Flour Men to Discuss Problem With De- 
partment of Agriculture—Recondition- 
ing Privilege Sought 





New York, N. Y.—Refusal of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to permit weevil 
infested flour to be reconditioned for 
human consumption is causing consider- 
able hardship in the New York market at 
this time. In some instances the flour 
has been mixed with fish meal or some 
other product and resold for animal 
feeding or other commercial purposes, 
causing a heavy financial loss. 

Experienced flour men maintained that 
flour so infested may be made perfectly 
fit for human consumption, but govern- 
ment representatives do not so interpret 
the regulations. A meeting has been 
scheduled for the afternoon of Oct. 20 
between flour men and government rep- 
resentatives, it was announced at the 
meeting of the New York Association of 
Flour Distributors on Oct. 13. 

S. R. Strisik, president of the organi- 
zation, discussed the difficulties of the 
situation and expressed the opinion that, 
if the government would accept a bond 
to insure that the infested flour be used 
only for feeding or manufacturing pur- 
poses, one phase of the problem would 
be solved. 

It was agreed, of course, that the flour 
men did not want to use any product for 
human consumption that was in any way 
unfit. However, many of them felt that 
provision could be made for using this 
flour so that no harm would result and, 
at the same time, much of the present 
loss would be averted. 
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GENERAL MEETING ON 
WHEAT-FLOUR PROBLEM 


Mass Gathering of All Elements Inter- 
ested in Wheat From Field 
to Table Likely 


To bring some order out of the com- 
plicated picture of wheat prices and 
flour price ceilings, it is likely that the 
government will sponsor a mass meeting 
of all elements interested in wheat, from 
growers to consumers. 

No official announcement has yet been 
made of such a gathering, but it is ex- 
pected to be held within two weeks, 
probably in Chicago. 

Such a gathering probably would in- 
clude producers’ co-operative organiza- 
tions, elevator operators, grain exchanges, 
millers and other wheat processors, bak- 
ers, flour distributors and possibly con- 
sumer representatives. 
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SAM L. RICE AGAIN 
HEADS GRAIN DEALERS 


All Officers Re-elected at Skeletonized 
War Conference—Current Problems 
Aired by Trade Group Executives 


Sam L. Rice, Rice Grain Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, was re-elected president of the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation at a skeletonized meeting of the 
organization held at Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., Oct. 12 and 18. 

The office of first vice president was 
declared vacant for the ensuing year 
when it was pointed out that F. Peavey 
Heffelfinger, Minneapolis, who had held 
that position, had resigned all his grain 
trade connections to devote his full time 
to the direction of a regional War. Pro- 
duction Board office. J. L. Welsh, Oma- 





Sam L. Rice 
re-elected president 


ha, who was re-elected second vice presi- 
dent, was instructed to act as first vice 
president. 

Those attending the wartime confer- 
ence included the association’s officers 
and directors, the officers and directors 
of the National Grain Trade Council, 
and the secretaries of state associations 
of grain and feed dealers. Several gov- 
ernment officials were also present and 
took part in discussions centering about 
the soybean handling problem, truck reg- 
ulations and the feed wheat sales plan. 

President Rice in his address to the 
group pointed out that the policy of the 
national association for the duration of 
this war is brief, but clear—everything 
must be second in importance to the 
winning of the war. “There will be 
times,” he said, “when, under the stress 
of national programs, it will appear that 
the government is moving dangerously 
into the field of the grain and feed trade. 
There will be times when it will appear 
that private business is being sacrificed 
to social regimentation. There will be 
occasions when we will think that the 
government program hurts us and sac- 
rifices some of our rights unnecessarily. 
In these instances, we must point out 
the harm that is being done; there will 
be times when we must ask a review of 
the policy of the government; but I 
hope there will not come the time when 
we must try to obstruct any program 
that the Congress has decided is neces- 
sary to our war effort.” 
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REVISION OF ORDER FOR MAXIMUM 
CARLOADING, NOV. 1, ISSUED BY ODT 


New Order Provides Five Major Categories of Exemptions— 
Director of ODT Given Authority to Issue Special 
Orders in Exceptional Circumstances 


Delay in final drafting of revisions to 
the government’s order requiring maxi- 
mum loading of freight cars has forced 
further postponement of effective date of 
the move until Nov. 1. 

In its new form, the order replaces 
the original control twice postponed 
which had been slated to take effect Oct. 
15. It provides five major categories of 
exemptions from the maximum loading 
directive, adding livestock, poultry and 
other live animals to the original com- 
modities ruled outside the order. 

As revised, railroads now are prohib- 
ited from accepting for shipment, with 
certain exceptions, any freight cars not 
loaded either to full visible capacity, or 
to the marked weight capacity as sten- 
ciled on the car or recorded in the official 
railway equipment register. 

The revised order gives the director 
of ODT’s division of railway transport 
the authority to issue special directions 
for the loading of commodities below the 
specified maximum weights to meet spe- 
cific needs or exceptional circumstances. 

First two of these directions (special 
directions ODT No, 18, revised 1 and 2), 
effective Nov. 1, were simultaneously 
with the order. 

Special direction No. 1 sets up specific 
loading requirements on a variety of 
commodities, while No. 2 specifies loading 


in 


regulations on shipments which move 
partly by water and thence to destination 
by rail, or shipments which move by rail, 
thence by water and thence by rail to 
destination. 

Such directions and any special or 
general permits deemed necessary by 
ODT may be issued to avoid contro- 
versies with respect to maximum loading 
when loading will create a transportation 
hazard, damage lading, cause injury to 
persons, or is beyond the refrigerating, 
heating or ventilating capacity of a car, 
or to prevent undue hardship. 

Where loading departs from the or- 
der’s provisions, the shipper is required 
to endorse on the shipping instructions 
a certificate specifying the exceptions 
applicable to the shipment or the num- 
ber of any special or general permit 
issued by the division of railway trans- 
port. 

Failure of a consignor or his agent to 
endorse such exception on the shipping 
instruction shall constitute a representa- 
tion by the consignor to the rail carrier 
that the car containing such shipment 
has been loaded in compliance with the 
provisions of the order, ODT ruled. 

General exemptions to the revised or- 
der include: 

(a) Freight shipped by or consigned 
to the army, navy, coast guard or marine 





AAA WHEAT QUOTAS “ON THE SPOT” 


* ** 


* 


** *K 


Argument on Wheat Penalty to Supreme Court 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Whether the fed- 
eral government can tell a farmer how 
much wheat he may raise for his own 
use, is the question which was argued 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States last week, in a suit brought by a 
group of Montgomery County, Ohio, 
farmers, to determine the validity of 
quota provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. The Ohio farmers were 
fighting the penalty imposed on wheat 
raised in excess of AAA quota. 

Charles Fahy, U. S. solicitor general, 
argued that Congress has constitutionally 
exercised its “power to control the total 
available supply of wheat, including that 
which is consumed on the farm.” 

Harry R. Routzohn, Dayton, Ohio, at- 
torney, replied that “no government, state 
or federal, can tell a man how much 
wheat he can produce on his farm for 
his own use.” 

Mr. Fahy contended that the theory of 
government advocated by Mr. Routzohn 
had “brought disaster to wheat growers 
and to the whole economy of the United 
States” before the passage of the act. 
The solicitor general argued that the 
amount of wheat consumed on farms af- 
fected the total amount marketed and 
hence could be regulated by the govern- 
ment. 

The farmers challenged specifically 1941 
legislation increasing from 15c to 49c bu 
the penalty on wheat produced in excess 
of AAA quotas. A three-judge federal 


court at Dayton enjoined collection of 
more than 15c bu. Arguments were 
heard by the Supreme Court last term 
on the validity of the legislation authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture to fix 
wheat quotas. A reargument then was 
ordered limited to whether the quotas 
could constitutionally be applied to wheat 
consumed on the farm of the producer. 

“The relationship between the manner 
in which wheat is consumed and the 
price structure,” Mr. Fahy maintained, 
“is such that any exclusion from the 
quota system of the wheat consumed on 
the farm would tend to defeat the ob- 
ject of the statute.” 

Another Dayton attorney, Webb R. 
Clark, asserted that the production of 
wheat for use on a farm was “too local- 
ized a matter” for congressional regula- 
tion. Such action, he argued, “would 
not only effectually approach a central- 
ized government but could eventually 
lead to absolutism by successive nullifi- 
cations of all constitutional limitations.” 

Counsel for the farmers contended it 
was unconstitutional to increase the pen- 
alty for overproduction when the crop 
was almost ready for harvesting and 
only five days before a referendum was 
held at which wheat farmers approved 
the quotas. 

They also have accused Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard of having “encour- 
aged farmers to exceed their acreage 
quotas,” due to war needs, before Con- 
gress voted the increase. 


corps, and freight consigned to the Mari- 
time Commission or the War Shipping 
Administration ; 

(b) Tariff minimum carload shipments 
of commodities which have been allocated 
or limited by a regulation of any govern- 
ment agency in such quantity as to pre- 
clude shipment of an amount sufficient 
to meet the maximum loading require- 
ments; 

(c) Shipments of explosives; 

(d) Shipments of cotton and cotton 
linters and bales. 

The revised order contains a “stop-off” 
provision under which the carrier shall 
permit at least one stop in transit of a 
car between origin and destination to 
enable the shipper either to complete his 
loading or partially to unload. 

As provided in the original order, car- 
riers and consignors, not exceeding three, 
may consolidate and ship in a single car 
from not more than three points of 
origin two or more carload consignments 
of the same or different commodities to 
not more than three consignees at from 
one to three destinations in the direct 
line of movement. 
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PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
RESUMES WEEKLY MEETING 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—At a special meeting 
of the Pittsburgh Flour Club at Dim- 
ling’s Restaurant, Oct. 12, E. J. Bermel, 
the president, announced that, due to the 
present conditions, Monday luncheon 
meetings of the club will be resumed. 
The meetings will be held at noon at 
Dimling’s, long a popular resort for bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen. 

Mr. Bermel stated that matters 
requiring prompt action could be easily 
settled at the weekly gatherings. 

J. T. Sherry, who is to assume charge 
of the Pittsburgh office of the Commer- 
cial Milling Co., and who is a past presi- 
dent of the club, was present. Another 
guest was George Gordon, an executive 
of Morningstar Bakeries, Philipsburg, Pa. 


any 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EXPORT SUBSIDY CONTINUED 
The export subsidy on flour from Unit- 
ed States ports to the Americas has been 
extended. The rate of $1.25 bbl will be 
continued until 2 p.m., EWT, Nov. 2. 
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F. PEAVEY HEFFELFINGER 
TAKES WPB REGIONAL Pos} 


Appointment of F. Peavey Heffe. 
finger, vice president of F. H. Peayey 
Co., Minneapolis, as War Production 
Board regional director at Minneapolis 





has been announced. He will serve a 
a dollar-a-year man and will head ql 
activities of the WPB in Minnesota anj 
the Dakotas. 

Mr. Heffelfinger joined the regional 
WPB staff less than two months ago, 
first as regional conservation director, 
and later becoming deputy regional direc. 
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F. Peavey Heffelfinger 


tor in charge of priorities and alloca- 
tions. 

Mr. Heffelfinger has announced that 
he will resign as president of the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce; chairman 
of the National Grain Trade Council 
and as vice president of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Association in 
order to devote full time to his war job. 

He took office as president of the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce on Oct. 
1. It was indicated that A. M. Howard, 
first vice president, would take over the 
duties as head of the grain exchange. 





BAKERS’ WAR CONFERENCE OPENS 
WITH DAY AND NIGHT MEETINGS 


—p—— 


Latest News on Multitude of Bakery Problems Brought to Industry 
in Two-Day “Streamlined” Gathering at Chicago Oct. 
20-21—Branch Meetings in Evening 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Day and night busi- 
ness sessions were the rule at the bak- 
ers’ war conference, which opened at the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 20. From 
Tuesday morning to Wednesday after- 
noon, the multitude of problems con- 
fronting bakers were threshed out, with 
time off only to eat and sleep. 

Informative question and answer ses- 
sions on war regulations, conducted by 
qualified experts and Washington rep- 
resentatives, were the chief part of the 
conference agenda. In addition to the 
general sessions, Tuesday evening was 
given over to special meetings of seven 
industry branch bakers: house-to-house, 
multiple unit retail, retail, specialty, 


wholesale bread, 
wholesale pie. 


wholesale cake, and 


The final meeting was scheduled for 
the afternoon of Oct. 21. 

There was a noticeable lack of ora- 
tory, and a complete absence of the cus- 
tomary convention sidelights of an en- 
tertainment nature. The sessions were 
for bakers only, and there was no an- 
nual bakers’ party, dinner dance or en- 
tertainment. Other activities, such as 
the president’s reception, also were can- 
celed. 

In line with the request of the ABA 
that only those who needed wartime in- 
formation attend the conference, the 
number of allied tradesmen around the 
meeting halls was considerably reduced. 
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cCC- TAKES LARGER 
SHARE OF NW WHEAT 


Government Feed Wheat Purchase Pro- 
gram Puts All Grades Close to 
Buying Basis 


Mruxnearouis, Minn. — Government 
purchasing of wheat continued to take 
a large portion of the offerings at Min- 
neapolis with mills and elevators taking 
the higher protein offerings at slight 
premiums over the government feed 
wheat price of $1.16 for No. 3 dark 
northern spring or better. 

Receipts were fairly large, but showed 
some tapering off as the effect of the 
shipping embargo in the Northwest be- 
gan to be felt. Shipments increased con- 
siderably, as the government absorbed 
all wheat not wanted for milling pur- 
poses and most of this wheat was being 
forwarded to other distributing centers, 
under the feed wheat program, without 
local unloading, which helped the Min- 
neapolis storage situation. 

During the past week, the Commodity 
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Credit Corp. also began exchanging de- 
sirable wheat in its possession for lower 
grades to use as feed at agreed differ- 
entials, as part of the national program 
along this line. 

The government cash wheat purchase 
price of $1.16 put a damper on the mar- 
ket, and futures prices for December 
stayed close to that figure. Protein pre- 
miums on choice dry milling wheat were 
4c over December for 14% protein, 
9c for 15%, 13c for 16%. Protein pre- 
miums for lightweight wheat were on the 
basis of 1c lb discount below 58 lbs. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

ENRICHED FLOUR DEMONSTRATION 

About 150 home makers saw a demon- 
stration of the use of enriched white flour 
given in Chicago by Miss Alma Swen- 
son, midwestern representative of Wheat 
Flour Institute. The demonstration was 
sponsored by the People’s Gas Co. These 
demonstrations are planned to stress the 
use of foods recommended on the fed- 
eral government’s yardstick of nutrition. 
Recipes and information supplied by Miss 
Swenson will be used by future classes 
in study of breads. 











ALTERATION OF CCC FEED WHEAT 
SALE TO FREIGHT BASIS SOUGHT 


Abandonment of County Parity Price, With Refunds, for Terminal 
Market Base Asked by National Grain Trade Council 
—Decision Expected Within Short Time 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Revision of the 
CCC feed wheat sales program from the 
present county price, with refunds, to a 
system based on terminal market prices 
is being seriously considered, and a deci- 
sion by the CCC may be expected within 
a fortnight, it is reported. 

The National Grain Trade Council, 
through a committee headed by W. R. 
Scott, secretary of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, has been pushing the 
new plan, which would find favor with 
many feed manufacturers, for whom the 
complexities of the present program have 
created difficulties. 

Under the grain council proposal, feed 
wheat would be priced at the terminal 
markets on straight freight rate differen- 
tial under a flat price at Chicago of 84c 
bu, which is approximately the present 
Chicago price. The proposed system 
would mean an increase in the feed 
Wheat price structure in Indiana and 
Ohio and in the Southeast. 

At present, the CCC has prescribed a 
system of pricing based on past farm 
market history in each county, figured to 
equal this relation to corn parity in each 
county. It bears no relation to the nor- 
mal freight rate system, and has been 
credited by many with holding back sale 
of surplus wheat for feed. 

Credit corporation officials appear to 
be somewhat favorable toward the grain 


council’s proposal as to sales of feed — 


Wheat at and from terminals on’ and east 
of the Missouri River. They hold, how- 
ever, that it will be too difficult to work 
out differentials for sales west of the 
Missouri, because wheat moves eastward 
and no normal system of rates exists 
for a westward movement based on 
Chicago. 

However, Mr. Scott maintains there 
Would be no difficulty in such a system 
at any point over the country. He 





argues that the credit unit need not 
worry about prices in some sectors going 
under the congressional price limit, be- 
cause the law states that national aver- 
age of wheat feed prices shall be 85% 
of corn parity. The CCC’s breakdown 
of feed wheat prices to a county basis 
is purely arbitrary action, not called for 
by the congressional mandate, he asserts, 
and so long as the national average of 
wheat sales is in line with the national 
corn parity, the law is satisfied. 

The proposal would raise prices in In- 
diana and Ohio by 5@10c bu on feed 
wheat, but would not alter them in the 
East, nor raise them more than 2@4c 
in the Southeast. Mr. Scott said the 
CCC should not attempt to compete with 
corn in the corn belt, but should concen- 
trate on making wheat so attractive in 
other areas that farmers would buy it. 

West of the Missouri and the Twin 
Cities, he said, the freight rate differen- 
tial proposal would reduce prices an av- 
erage of 10c bu. Mr. Scott predicts this 
would mean large feeding of government 
wheat in the Northwest. 

Under the current system, feed wheat 
is handled on a transit basis, sales being 
made at the prescribed county price, and 
distributors filing claims for freight rate 
refunds to delivery points. This requires 
undue bookkeeping, and is seriously cur- 
tailing the sales program, the council 
contends. 

Some CCC officials familiar with nor- 
mal commercial procedures favor some 
version of the council’s plan. 

To date, sales under the new program 
have averaged 2,500,000 bus weekly, the 
agency said, about half what the agency 
had hoped to dispose of when the pro- 
gram was announced, effective Aug. 1. 
Since last January, when the credit unit 
began selling its stock for feed, the 
agency has sold 59,267,000 bus, of which 
17,200,000 represent sales since Aug. 1. 
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U. S. PREPARES EXCHANGE PLAN 
TO INCLUDE ALL WHEAT TYPES 


——. 


System Employed in Trading Soft Red Wheat to Millers Will Be 
Extended by Commodity Credit Corp.—Plan Will 
Not Reduce Stocks 


The government is prepared to make 
its current system of trading federal 
holdings of soft red wheat to millers in 
exchange for comparable value of lower 
grades available to similar transactions 
in other types of wheat, it was an- 
nounced Oct. 15 in Washington. 

Commodity Credit Corp. will use the 
exchange procedure on other than soft 
red wheat wherever desirable to make 
certain milling types available to the 
flour industry or to create additional 
storage space for soybeans, other wheat 
or other crops, officials stated. 

The red wheat exchange program was 
launched two months ago, when millers 
found it difficult to obtain this grade, 
which was scarce among the otherwise 
bumper 1942 crop. Originally, the credit 
agency made the xed wheat available to 
the miller and took in return bushelage 
of other grade wheat on a dollar-for- 
dollar basis. There were many compli- 
cations, administratively, in this system. 

Hence, two weeks ago, the agency 
amended the plan to permit the actual 
cash sale of its red wheat to millers 
at market prices and then took that 
cash and purchased other wheat from 
traders or other sources to replenish 
its stocks. The transactions are all be- 
ing made on this basis, which the agency 
has ruled an exchange and hence ex- 
empt from the 100% of parity sales 
provision of the 1942 agricultural ap- 
propriation act. 

However, the present system of cash 
transactions is not necessarily govern- 
ing as to extension of the exchange sys- 
tem to other types of wheat, it was 
pointed out. The credit corporation 
will use in such sales whatever exchange 
means is most practical under conditions 
of the operation. In some cases it may 
be desirable simply to exchange ware- 
house receipts for wheat delivered to 


<> 


millers and received from other sources. 

In any event, the net result of the 
exchange system, however handled, is not 
to reduce the agency’s stocks, but to 
increase them.in most cases, because the 
wheat flowing out is of higher quality 
than that flowing in to replace it. Thus 
there are no elements of dumping, or 
other practices feared by Congress when 
enacting the parity sale limitation in the 
department appropriation bill, which 
might tend to lower prices on the free 
wheat market. 

In applying its exchange system to 
movements of wheat to provide addi- 
tional space, the agency will make the 
immediate removal of the sold wheat 
from the congested sector a definite 
consideration of the trade. 

During the two months of soft wheat 
exchanges, the credit unit has been ob- 
taining in return large quantities of 
northwestern wheat of types suitable for 
sale at 85% of corn parity under its 
feed wheat program. 

No figures as to the extent of the 
turnover are available, but it was indi- 
cated as sizable. The agency had about 
5,000,000 bus of soft red wheat when 
the exchange deal began. It may have 
sold most of this, but probably has ob- 
tained more of the trade in other trans- 
actions. 

The simplification of the exchange 
transaction was necessitated, officials ex- 
plained, because the original system was 
unduly complex and required an un- 
usual amount of bookkeeping. The ef- 
fect of the current system, however, it 
was emphasized, is exactly the same as 
originally. 

The credit corporation has no set 
plan for immediate extension of the 
system to other grain types, but offi- 
cials say the agency is ready to do so 
when the need arises. 





SCRAP ON SCRAP CAUSES SCRAPE 


* ok 


* 
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F., Peavey Heffelfinger in the Middle of Quarrel 


F. Peavey Heffelfinger, vice president 
of the F. H. Peavey Co., and president 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, in his role as War Production 
Board conservation manager for the area 
including the Twin Cities, recently found 
himself the unhappy fulcrum in a con- 
test-for-scrap wager involving a lamb 
and a barrel of flour. 

The lamb was wagered by Mayor John 
J. McDonough, St. Paul, against a barrel 
of flour, put up by Mayor Marvin L. 
Kline, of Minneapolis, in the Twin Cities’ 
contest for highest per capita poundage 
of scrap metal gathered in the current 
drive. 

“All was well,’ Mr. Heffelfinger ex- 
plained, “until St. Paul began claiming 
railroad scrap. And several large rail- 
road headquarters are located in St. 
Paul. In fact, the Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific and others have their 
shops and yards in that city. 


“There is quite a squabble between the 
two cities as to where the railroad scrap 
should be deposited and whether it should 
count in the contest between the two 
cities. 

“With the mayors having a bet, I am 
catching it from both sides. To make 
my position worse, I live in Minneapolis, 
but am a director of the Great Northern. 
Whichever decision I make, someone is 
going to be sore.” 

The National Newspaper United Scrap 
Metal Drive Committee to whom Mr. 
Heffelfinger appealed, left him exactly 
between the lamb and barrel of flour by 
replying cheerfully that scrap is scrap 
and all of it will go the same route—to 
the nation’s steel mills and into war 
munitions. 

Mr. Heffelfinger on Oct. 17 was ap- 
pointed regional director of the War 
Production Board. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ONLY ROUTINE SALES DEVELOP 
IN UNCERTAIN FLOUR MARKET 


Business Drops Off Sharply in the Southwest—Active Inquiry 
Indicates Fair Business May Appear Later 
When Situation Clears 


The flour market continues very quiet 
as buyers and sellers have a hard time 
getting together. There is considerable 
interest shown on the part of the trade, 
but incentive to buy is absent. Although 
the amendment to the price ceiling order 
served to clarify the situa- 
tion somewhat there is still 
much uncertainty as to 
the application and signifi- 
cance of the regulation 
and until confidence is re- 
stored there is little likeli- 
hood of any important business develop- 
ing. 

Spring wheat mills reported business 
virtually at a standstill last week with 
the trade fairly well covered for the next 
80 to 60 days and no incentive present 
to bring in any sales other than for fill- 
in needs. The sales percentage figure 
placed at 35% of capacity was slightly 
above the 22% level of the preceding 
week but continued insignificant com- 
pared with the 80% reported in the simi- 
lar period a year ago. 

In the Southwest business slipped off 
to almost the vanishing point as the sales 
figure showed a weak 20% of capacity 
as against 42% in the preceding week and 
57% in the corresponding week a year 
ago. 

At Buffalo it was reported that interest 
was active but that actual sales were 
few. It was felt that considerable busi- 
ness will appear as the situation settles 
down a bit. In the central states sales 
were mostly routine and for immediate 
needs only. Unfilled family flour orders 
are said to be near an all-time low. On 
the Pacific Coast only hand-to-mouth 





<> 


business was reported, although trade 
was somewhat better following the clari- 
fication of the ceiling price order. 

The market for clears continues firm 
with demand classed as active and the 
product rather scarce. Spring wheat 
clears are especially in demand. 

EXPORT 

Export trade is very light with the 
Pacific Northwest reporting only occa- 
sional sales to the Americas. Cuba is 
reported to be very much in the market 
for supplies, but because of shipping 
difficulties little trade is developing. 

PRICES 


Flour prices are about unchanged to 
5c bbl lower than a week ago. Clears 
are unchanged. 

PRODUCTION 


A slight gain in flour production was 
reported last week by mills which furnish 
statistics to THe NorruHwesterN MILLER 
(accounting for 65% of the nation’s total 
output of flour). Production was fig- 
ured at 1,574,262 bbls, compared with 
1,533,456 in the previous week and 1,422,- 
911 in the corresponding period a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was l,- 
395,329 and three years ago 1,419,908. 
Compared with the preceding week, the 
Southwest turned out 12,000 bbls more, 
the eastern division of the Central West 
38,000 and the north Pacific Coast 6,000. 
Output was 5,000 bbls off in the North- 
west, 7,000 at Buffalo and 4,000 in the 
western division of the Central West. 
No change was reported in the South- 
east. Details of production by sections 
can be found in the table on the opposite 
page. 





NARROW TRADE IN FEEDS AS GRAIN 
MARKETS SHOW WEAKNESS 


—p>—— 
Price Index About Unchanged—Wide Spread Develops Between 


Bran and Heavier Feeds—Soybean Meal Switched 
to New Crop Basis 


Narrow trade again characterizes feed 
markets. New business in wheat feeds 
is light as weakness in grain markets 
tends to limit the demand. Linseed meal 
prices have weakened slightly and have 
dropped back to the basis which pre- 
vailed prior to Oct. 
1 as demand less- 
ened a little and 
production con- 
tinues liberal. Soy- 
bean meal quota- 
tions have been adjusted to a new crop 
basis, but crushers are well sold ahead 
and practically all of the offerings avail- 
able at this time come from resellers. 
The index number of feedstuffs prices as 
a whole was about unchanged last 
week and stood at 156.1 with slight de- 
clines in bran and linseed meal prac- 
tically offset by slight gains in the heavy 
wheat feeds and in cottonseed meal. A 
year ago the index was 147.4. 

Millfeed trade was narrow at Minneap- 
olis. New business was light and scat- 
tered, but shipping directions on pre- 





viously booked contracts for October de- 
livery along with moderate new business 
which was booked appeared sufficient to 
take care of current production. 

The Chicago market was spotted and 
prices at that market closed unchanged 
to slightly lower for the week. Demand 
was fair for quick and immediate ship- 
ments, but interest in the deferred deliv- 
eries was light. Bran and shorts values 
worked further apart at Kansas City, 
the flaky offal losing 75¢c ton and the 
heavy feeds gaining that much. Over 
$5 ton separated the two as the week 
ended. Bran was neglected by all classes 
of buyers. 

The Buffalo market remained uncertain 
with prices jumpy. A fair demand pre- 
vailed, but it was not of sufficient volume 
to take care of current offerings. 

The market on oil seed cakes and 
meals showed some irregularity as de- 
mand for linseed meal was slightly less 
active and soybean meal quotations were 
being adjusted to a new crop basis. Lin- 
seed meal prices at-Minneapolis dropped 





back to the $36 ton level which prevailed 
prior to the time the October levels went 
into effect. Demand was not nearly so 
active as during recent previous weeks, 
but some was sold from day to day and 
the liberal production moved well. Lin- 
seed meal at eastern markets was also 
reported somewhat easier with offerings 
plentiful and some selling pressure in evi- 
dence, principally from resellers. Pro- 
duction continued heavy. Soybean meal 
quotations were adjusted to a new crop 
basis. While crushers made no offerings, 
resale soybean meal was available in 
limited quantities from jobbers and re- 
sellers for October, November and De- 
cember shipments. Soybean meal, 41%, 
for late October and November ship- 
ment was quotable at about $2.50 ton 
over mill ceiling prices. This figures 
$41.20 ton, delivered Minneapolis rate 
points for shipment from Iowa mills, 
and $41 ton, delivered Milwaukee rate 
points for shipment from Illinois mills. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EASTERN SALES STAFF OF 
INTERNATIONAL IN N. Y. 


New York, N. Y.—The International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, announces that 
W. G. McLaughlin, its New York man- 
ager, has been advanced to the position 
of eastern sales manager, with headquar- 
ters at 11 Broadway and covering the 
territory along the Atlantic seaboard. 
Mr. McLaughlin has been a member of 
the International organization for many 
years, maintaining headquarters in the 
East. With his promotion to the new 
position, the company also announces 
transfer of the entire eastern division 
from Minneapolis to the New York offices 
on Oct. 19. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. F. LEAHY NAMED TO HEAD 
GRAIN TRADE COUNCIL 


J. F. Leahy, former president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, was elected 
chairman of the National Grain Trade 
Council at a meeting in Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., Oct. 13. . He succeeds F. Peavey 
Heffelfinger, who resigned to accept a 
position with the War Production Board. 
Walter R. McCarthy, Duluth, succeeds 
Mr. Leahy as vice chairman. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Cc. L. MeGEE IN KANSAS CITY 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—C. L. McGee, whose 
resignation as sales manager for the 
Houston (Texas) Milling Co. recently 
was announced, and Mrs. McGee are 
spending a fortnight visiting relatives at 
Kansas City and in rural Missouri. Mr. 
McGee has not made known his future 
plans other than that they contemplate 
his continuing to reside in Houston where 
he owns a home. 














———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOINS KELLY-ERICKSON 
E. J. Rosse, who was in the wholesale 
baking business at Columbus, Neb., for 
several years, and who was more recently 
employed in the Omaha Grain Exchange 
Laboratories, is now connected with the 
Kelly-Erickson Co., flour brokers, in that 
firm’s Omaha laboratory. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EAGLE REPRESENTATIVE NAMED 
The Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 

Minn., has appointed Frank Maranowski, 

of Pittsburgh, as its representative in 

southeastern Ohio, western West Virginia 
and northeastern Kentucky. He succeeds 

John T. Sherry. 
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COTTON BAG DEMAND 
CONTINUES ACTIVE 


Bag Users Reluctant to Make Furthe, 
Gambles on Future Burlap 
Supply Situation 









New York, N.«Y.—Although ther sig 
seems to be a good possibility that by. = 
lap shipments to this country will jm. tradin 
prove in the next month or so, bag users, a sligh 
reluctant to make further gambles op port 8 
the future supply situation, continue to “— 
buy heavily from cotton bag manufac. 
turers. 

Consumers, who have been buying con- 
sistently for needs well into next year, 
found an added incentive in publica- 
tion of domestic burlap stock figures, 

Feed and fertilizer ba varti -—_ 

g users are particu- seedec 
larly active in purchases of cotton and ds 
osnaburg bagging due to the burlap pe 
scarcity. an 

The active inquiry in the bag market sectio 
has caused similar activity in the gray makin 
goods market with pinches. in supplies of easter 
certain cloth constructions resulting, wet a 
This is noted particularly in constructions state 
that provide good substitutes for bur- the pi 
laps formerly used in feed, flour, fertil- weste 
izer and potato bagging, such as some tain ¢ 
osnaburgs and 40-inch 4.25-yard and 40- The 
inch 3.75-yard sheetings. mains 

The cotton market continues steady, benef 
fluctuating in a narrow range with hedges about 
and fixations tending to balance the mar- agric 
ket. A fair trade and -mill demand is seaso’ 
noted with a few scattered hedges. Some wheat 
speculative interests are believed hold- noun 
ing off pending possible price control whea 
action on cotton. corn 

Second-hand bags are in good demand 15 fa 
and supplies have become increasingly the p 
hard to find in the East, while in the Ste 
Midwest they have been scarce from the loans 
outset. There is a- particularly strong bus, | 
call for jute bags, but the supply situa- Oct. 
tion does not allow for many sales. whea 

Stocks of burlap in the United States the ¢ 


are dwindling rapidly, with reports for 
the end of September listing only 86,000, 
000 yards both spot and afloat, as com- 
pared with 107,000,000 at the end of 


CLA 


August and 213,000,000 for September, Bo 
1941. Using the September cut-up rate ident 
of 29,000,000 yards as a_ basis, this Oct. 
would constitute a mere three-month at tl 
supply on hand. healt 

Stocks of Hessian cloth in Calcutta presi 


at the end of September totaled 716, 
000,000 yards, or an increase of 35,000,- 
000 yards over August figures. Sacking 
cloth supplies amounted to 219,000,000 
yards, an increase of 7,000,000 yards over 
the previous month. 

The Census Bureau report of cotton 
consumed during September was slightly 
better than anticipated at 966,149 run- 
ning bales of lint and 114,537 of lintcrs, 
compared with 877,971 bales of lint and 
129,608 of linters during September, 1°41. 

A rapid movement of the cotton crop 
is anticipated as a result of perfect pick- 
ing weather throughout the cotton belt 
with practically no rainfall recorded. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
6.97 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 13.86 as compared with 
16.18 a year ago. 
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WHEAT PRICES FADE 
WITH TRADING SLOW 


Crop Report Also Tends to Ease Market 
—Ceiling Price Uncertainty 
Checks Activity 


Grain futures markets continue to 
move within very narrow range with 
trading very light. Factors influencing 
a slight decline were the official crop re- 
port showing unusually favorable returns 
on practically all farm crops and the un- 
certainty of flour 
business as a result 
of recent ceiling 
price restrictions. 
Winter wheat seed- 
ing continues to 
make satisfactory progress with early 
seeded grain mostly coming up to good 
stands. Rains, however, would be help- 
ful in parts of the Ohio Valley and 
southwestern plains. In southwestern 
sections of the wheat belt planting is 
making good progress except locally in 
eastern Kansas, where the soil is too 
wet and in some western counties of that 
state where it is too dry. Rains during 
the past week were helpful in the north- 
western plains, northern Rocky Moun- 
tain area and northern great basin. 

The loan rate on wheat and corn re- 
mains unchanged at 85% of parity, since 
benefit payments for these grains give 
about parity returns to growers. The 
agricultural conservation payment this 
season is 5.5¢ bu for corn and 9.9¢c for 
wheat. Parity payments have been an- 
nounced at 11.1lc for corn and 13.5¢ for 
wheat, making a total of 16.6c bu for 
corn and 23.4c bu for wheat. The Sept. 
15 farm price of wheat was 102.6c and 
the parity price 134c bu. 

Stocks of 1942 wheat under federal 
loans as of Oct. 10 totaled 228,789,000 
bus, an increase of about 31,000,000 from 
Oct. 3. A total of 284,750,000 bus of 
wheat from previous crops was held by 
the CCC on that date. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLARENCE 0. CASE DIES; 
WAS VETERAN FLOUR MAN 


Boston, Mass.—Clarence O. Case, long 
identified with the flour business, died 
Oct. 14 in his home in Winthrop, Mass., 
at the age of 64. He had been in ill 
health for several months. Mr. Case was 
president of the New England Flour Co., 
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The Late Clarence O. Case 





Boston, which he organized 28 years ago. 
Surviving are his widow, Lillian Case, a 
brother, Charles P. Case, who is a flour 
broker in Boston, and three sisters. 

Mr. Case was born in Horseheads, 
N. Y., and his first connection with the 
flour industry was as office boy for the 
Durant & Elmer Milling Co. in Albany, 
N. Y. A few years later he moved to 
Boston and went with A. B. McCrillis 
& Son, flour brokers, until he organized 
his own company. 

Mr. Case was a member of the New 
England Bakers Association and of the 
Bakers Club of Boston, and was a 82nd 
degree Mason. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
TRADING UNCHANGED 


No Particular Interest Shown by Trade— 
Bran and Shorts Firm 
at Kansas City 


Bran and shorts are firm at Kansas 
City, with shorts stronger than bran and 
still in fair demand. Trading is light 
and carrying charges have pretty well 
disappeared in the shorts market, al- 
though there still are some attractive 
differentials in bran 
if storage existed to 
take advantage of 
them. 

At St. Louis the 
price range is ir- 
regular to lower, as no particular inter- 
est is shown on the part of the trade. 
Buyers continue to cut shy of the heavy 
carrying charge premiums. Gray shorts 
are higher for the current month, other- 
wise lower on deferred. Chicago bran, 
near-by higher, deferred off. Standard 
middlings are higher on the near-by, 
lower on later months. Activity is great- 
er than of recent date, and volume is 
good, consisting mainly of hedging and 
exchanging for cash. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Oct. 19: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
October .c.cccccces 36.50 31.50 31.75 
November ......... 35.75 32.35% 32.20 
December ......... 35.75 33.00 33.00 
JANUBTY ...-cccceee 36.25 34.00 34.00 
POMPERTY ec ccccccces 36.50 34.50 34.50 
ere 37.00* 35.00 35.00 

*Nominal. All other quotations bid. 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Oct. 19: 


Bran Shorts 
DOUG crccccccesstesdoenee 28.10 34.00 
November ....ccccsccssccece 28.75 33.25 


December 


PERE ols cruacis coven 30.75 33.75 
PODFUGTY .occccccccccvccves 31.25 33.7 
CE 0.35 40640ba te 6 £6 0'S8-048 32.75 34.10 


All quotations bid. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EASTERN SEMOLINA MILLS 
NO LONGER IN PRODUCTION 


A story recently published in Tue 
NorrHwestern Miter stated that East- 
ern Semolina Mills, Inc., had ceased op- 
erations at its plant at Baldwinsville, 
N. Y., but would continue to mill flour 
in Churchville, N. Y. This was in error, 








“as the Churchville mill, which had been 


operated under lease from the F. W. 
Potter Co., was taken over on July 1 
by the Co-operative G.L.F., Buffalo. 
The Eastern Semolina Mills, Inc., is in 
voluntary bankruptcy, a receiver having 
been appointed on Oct. 1, and an effort 
now is being made to sell the plant, in- 
cluding land and buildings, or all or 
any part of the machinery and other 
equipment. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
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Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 














Previous Oct. 18, Oct. 19, Oct. 21, 
Oct. 17, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 
PIED in 6 eee banereea.06n 64404 *378,940 383,587 350,573 316,669 337,988 
NUNEG 0.0504 cewbeneescucewes 614,337 602,808 530,932 503,968 533,815 
| Ee ere 217,721 224,471 201,708 180,920 212,482 
Central West—Eastern Div. ... %131,345 93,252 136,927 139,715 99,547 
Western Division .......... 80,899 84,732 57,556 57,601 67,705 
EES. ‘oc ba 4S Vea sew des oeee' *28,725 28,396 23,992 34,717 26,348 
North Pacific Coast ........... 122,259 116,210 121,223 161,739 142,023 
BORE ccsccccvsvesvoenvace 1,574,226 1,533,456 1,422,911 1,395,329 1,419,908 
*Partly estimated. 
Crop-year production 
Percentage of activity uly 1 to “~ 
Oct.17, Previous Oct. 18, Oct. 19, Oct. 21, Oct. 17, Oct. 18, 
1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 
Northwest ....... 68” 68 62 56 59 5,076,488 5,005,403 
Southwest ....... 87 85 75 71 77 8,418,663 8,345,128 
BPUMIRES. ci cecccces 73 76 69 62 71 3,127,933 3,092,982 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. .. 70 61 77 74 64 2,031,293 1,929,795 
Western Div. .. 69 72 49 49 58 996,461 894,235 
Southeast ....... 58 64 68 65 52 388,913 362,142 
N. Pacific Coast.. 66 62 59 75 64 2,102,088 1,950,956 
Totala 0% 75 74 67 66 70 22,141,839 21,580,641 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pet. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output pod _ South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
bbls bbls _ tivity . 
Oct. 11-17 ...... 415,500 371,697 89 aa, aot ae 
Previous week 415,500 362,387 87 bbis bbis tivity 
YOOr OBO ..ceses 415,500 319,646 77 Oct. 11-17 376,950 244.666 65 
Two years ago... 415,500 305,510 74 pol tig TR can ne ea eae 
eh : Previous week 376,950 239,795 64 
Five-year AVerAge ....-cceccccceees 74 Tear aie 389.550 224842 58 
TOU-VORP BVETARE occcccccescecccee 71 BEC ceveece ‘ze 23,036 
Two years ago... 389,550 207,445 53 
Kansas City Five-year @VeCrage ......eecereceeee 53 
a ee 180,000 143,078 79 TOR*FORF BVETERS caccccsvesesverps 52 
Previous week 180,000 145,220 81 Production for current week was partly 
Year O80 .eccees 180,000 128,428 71 estimated. 
Two years ago... 180,000 118,424 66 Minneapolis 
Five-year Average ....cseeccccccees 76 
TON-VORF BVOTERE occccccccccesccee 717 Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
Wichita bls bbls tivity 
Oct. 11-17 ...... 56,700 58,877 91 Oct. 12-17 2.020% 180,300 134,274 74 
Previous week 56,700 49,075 85 Previous week 180,300 143,792 80 
oy See 56,700 37,076 65 Year ago ....... 179,100 125,731 70 
Two years ago... 56,700 32,934 58 Two years ago... 180,900 109,224 60 
Five-year AVCTAZE ..ceescerevssvecs 60 
Salina Ten-year AVeCTAGE .....cseeeeseeee . 56 
Oct. 11-17 ....00- 56,100 47,685 85 — — 
Previous week 56,100 46,126 82 CENTRAL WEST 
VOGS OHO ccecces 56,100 45,782 82 Eastern Division 
Two years ago... 56,100 47,100 84 Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
PACIFIC COAST cluding those at Toledo: : 
° * P Weekly Flour Pet. 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: capacity output of ac- 
Seattle and Tacoma District bbls bbis tivity 
Weekly Flour aa a: 188,340 131,345 70 
capacity output of ac- Previous week 151,910 93,252 61 
bbls bbls tivity WOOF BHO .cccoece 178,820 136,927 17 
Oot: B0-8F wcccss 112,800 76,627 68 Two years ago... 189,420 139,715 74 
Previous week .. 112,800 71,785 64 Five-year Average .....eseereeeeees 71 
co ee eee 130,800 68,580 52 Ten-year AVETAZE .....ceeeevececes 69 
Two years ago... 141,600 87,408 62 Production for current week is partly esti- 
Five-year AVCTAZE ....-. ee eeeeseeee 63 mated. 
Ten-year AVETAGES .....ccccccsecees 66 
1 i Western Division 
Port and _ 5 629 ™ Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
Oct. 11-17 ...... 73,2 45,632 62 cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 
Previous week 73,200 44,425 60 es 
Year ago ....... 74,600 52,643 71 Weekly Flour Pet. 
Two years ago... 74,600 74,331 99 capacity output of ac- 
Five-year average .......seeeeeeees 60 bbls bbis tivity 
Se eee 72 Oct. 11-17 ...... 117,600 80,899 69 
*Estimated. Previous week 117,600 84,732 2 
° BOP GMO 6ec0des 117,600 57,556 49 
THE SOUTHEAST Two years ago... 117,600 57,601 49 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia Five-year AVETAZE ...--ssereecevoee 54 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at Ten-year AVETAGE ..-seeeeeseeesees 55 
the Southeastern peer ss aaa a BUFFALO 
eekly Flour et. ' 
capacity output of ac- Weekly Flour Pet. 
bbls bbls tivity capacity output of ac- 
Deb, 24-89 0605s 48,790 28,725 58 bbis bbls tivity 
Previous week 44,100 28,396 64 Oct.. 11-17 ...... 294,600 217,721 73 
Year ago ....... 34,800 23,992 68 Previous week .. 294,600 224,471 76 
Two years ago... 53,400 34,717 65 Year ago ...-ess 294,600 201,708 69 
Five-year AVerage .....eeeeeeeeceee 63 Two years ago... 289,800 180,920 62 
Ten-year AVETAGE ... see eeeeeeeeee 69 Five-year AVCTAZE ... ec eeeccececees 71 
Production for current week is estimated. Ten-year AVETAGE ....secessecesecs 75 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 

-——Southwest—, -——Northwest——, 7-——Buffalo—, 7—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Oct. 11-17 .....- 28,928 405,733 14,950 198,723 8,165 119,935 52,043 724,391 
Previous week 28,325 15,010 8,418 51,753 
Two weeks ago.. 27,559 14,856 7,870 50,285 
BOGE wcvccscrece 24,941 394,957 13,550 195,695 7,564 117,358 46,055 708,010 
1940 .cccccccves 23,718 363,881 12,275 187,572 6,785 118,702 42,778 670,165 
BORD ncccvescces 24,655 392.911 12,905 207,181 7,968 130,963 45,528 731,055 
BOBS cccccccsces 24,083 369,956 12,994 200,497 9,042 129,648 46,119 700,101 
Five-yr. average 25,265 385,488 13,335 197,934 7,905 123,321 46,505 706,743 
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VOLUNTEERS SPEED 
HARVEST IN CANADA 


—~<p>— 


Favorable Weather Also Helps With 
Big Task of Garnering “All Time 
High” Crop in Western Provinces 


Winnirec, Man.—With well over half 
of the requested 5,000 volunteer harvest- 
ers already transported from eastern 
Canada and working on Saskatchewan 
and Alberta farms, the great prairie har- 
vest is rapidly nearing completion. 
Weather conditions have remained most 
favorable throughout the three provinces, 
playing a very vital part in the success- 
ful harvesting of what has been referred 
to as an “all-time high” wheat crop with 
a yield estimated at 615,000,000 bus. 

Far-reaching is the effect of this year’s 
harvest, said the Hon. James G. Gardi- 
ner, federal minister of agriculture, who 
pointed out last week that the Domin- 
ion’s whole livestock production policy 
for the duration of the war depends up- 
on the successful harvesting of the grain 
crop on the prairies this fall. 

Manitoba is still in the most favor- 
able position with up to 75% of its wheat 
threshing completed and coarse grains 
a bit under this percentage. Alberta 
and Saskatchewan report wheat threshed 
up to 50% (completed), coarse grains 
up to 70% finished. Wheat threshing in 
northern Alberta is barely 10% com- 
pleted, labor being exceptionally scarce 
in that territory. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PECAN CROP OFF 


* * * 


‘But Indicated U. S. Yield of 
88,000,000 Lbs Tops Ten- 


Year Average 





A federal crop report, recently issued, 
indicates an 88,000,000-lb crop of pecans 
in the United States this year, compared 
with 121,000,000 lbs in 1941. The aver- 
age for a 10-year period has been 81,- 
000,000. 

There is an indicated production de- 
crease in most states, in comparison to 
last year’s yield, but the crop will re- 
main above average in all except Okla- 
homa, Texas and Louisiana. Georgia, 
this year, expects the largest crop on 
record. 
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GENERAL KANSAS RAINS 
PUT WHEAT IN CONDITION 


Dopce Crry, Kansas.—General rains 
over all the winter wheat areas of the 
Southwest have put the wheat in excel- 
lent condition to go into winter quarters. 
This is especially true of the high plain 
areas. The rain at Dodge City has to- 
taled more than 3 inches in several suc- 
cessive days. It fell gently, every drop 
soaking into the subsoil and will give 
opportunity for the development of a 
healthy, vigorous wheat plant. 

These rainy days terminated a rather 
warm and dry and somewhat windy pe- 
riod of early October. It has rescued 
the enormous acreage of volunteer wheat 
from utter deterioration. The volunteer 
wheat was in a thick stand that could 
not survive drying days. All the fields 
will now afford abundant pasturage for 
tens of thousands of cattle and sheep. 
The influx of livestock from the ranges 
will increase to great numbers, for feed- 
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ing stock on wheat fields is the easiest, 
cheapest way to produce meat to win 
the war. The only handicap is whether 
the operator has force enough to care 
for them and can secure the few essen- 
tial items of equipment necessary for 
this kind of production. 

There is always, of course, the danger 
of a bad winter, and since there has not 
been a severe winter for many years, 
the old-timers are hanging up a warning 
to be careful. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOVERNMENT HOLDINGS OF 
LOAN WHEAT ANNOUNCED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Government hold- 
ings of 1942 wheat rose to 228,892,563 
bus last week, as producers placed 31,- 
000,000 bus additional under loan to be 
held on farm or in warehouses, Com- 
modity Credit Corp. has reported. 

Loans through at the week’s end to- 
taled 339,102, on 228,000,000 bus with 
aggregate value of $259,895,473, continu- 
ing the national average of $1.14 bu. 

Wheat held on farms continued to rise 
above that so held last year, the agency 








reporting farm storage at 77,450,300 bus, 
against 54,000,000 on the same date last 
year. Total loan stocks on Oct. 10, 1941, 
were 254,716,221 bus, of which 200,000,- 
000 were in warehouses. 
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HEAVY FEEDING OF WHEAT 
SURPLUS IS FORECAST 


Wiynirec, Man.—In a survey of grain 
conditions the research department of 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., forecast that a 
great deal of the inevitably huge wheat 
surplus on the North American continent 
would be fed to livestock. “For war 
purposes the United States and Canada 
are one,” the report said. “Canadian 
farmers should begin to add much more 
wheat . . . to their livestock ration. Al- 
most any livestock, with the possible ex- 
ception of sheep, does just as well on 
wheat as any other feed. Grind wheat 
coarse—not too fine—for best results.” 
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RAIN NEEDED FOR SEEDING 





Satr Lake Crry, Uran.—Continued 
lack of rainfall has slowed the planting 
of winter wheat. 





Wheat Roots in Kansas Soil 
By C. C. Isely 


OW deep can wheat roots grow? 
H How can one find out? 

These questions are only par- 
tially answered by the accompanying pic- 
ture taken late in June and discussed in 
part in Tue NorrHwesterN MILLER, 
July 22. 

A. W. Erickson’s excavation at Here- 
ford, Texas, exposed wheat roots 75 in- 
ches under ground. With that expericrce 
he selected a site near Dodge City, Kan- 
sas, for another excavation and succeeded 
in finding roots at 8 feet. 

With such a heavy load of earth to be 
elevated, a site must be selected which 
will allow trucks to approach and carry 
away the earth monolith. 
back and ferth during a labor shortage, 
one does not want to be too far from 
town. 

This -site, selected on U. G. Balder- 
ston’s farm, within three miles of Dodge 
City, was in a field of Tenmarq at the 
edge of a well sodded pasture. Though 
there was considerable slope to the field, 
the run-off, because of basin listing and 
summer tillage, must have been very 
small. 

The top 5 ft are loess soil (wind drift, 
the experts say) but with flakes of lime 
throughout, as is usual in all western 
soils. The bottom 3 feet were a silty 
clay. 

The yellowish, dark earth does not dis- 
close the roots as well as one might wish. 
The fact that moisture will penetrate, 
can be conserved to a depth of 8 feet, 
even on a slope, is an arresting fact and 
is an encouragement to western farm- 
ers never to be weary in accumulating 
moisture by tillage. Evidently, moisture 
will go down if proper tillage methods 
are employed. Of greater significance 
is the fact that the wheat roots in a 
properly summey tilled field will follow 
down to the full 8 feet if the moisture 
is there and the surface plant is vigorous 
and healthy. With such a root structure, 
blighting winds in June have little dam- 
aging effect. This field yielded 30 bus 
Such depth also means that 


To get a crew 


per acre. 


there is practically no such thing as the 
exhaustion of soil fertility. 


The soil chemicals that are available 
to wheat through such deep growth, 
especially calcium salts, are important 
factors in making wheat bread and an- 
imal feeds. 

The problems posed for research are 
not such as can be resolved by a local 
committee of enterprising citizens even 
though led by such an indefatigable dig- 
ger for facts as A. W. Erickson. Here in 
these soils is unassessed wealth which 
presents a problem for state experiment 
stations, agricultural colleges and soil 
conservation services. Here is a job laid 
out for them that only such organiza- 
tions are competent to deal with. 
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FARM LABOR SUPPLY 
REACHES LOWEST Epp 


Farm Wage Rates Second Highest o, 
Record, U. S. Department of Agri. 
culture Reports 





Wasuinoton, D, C.—The farm labo; 
supply is at the lowest level on record, 
the Department of Agriculture reports 
in a survey of wage rates and manpower 
in agriculture. In October, the inde, 
of farm labor supply was at 54% of the 
base period, a decline of 16 points from 
a year earlier and 8 points below the 
July, 1942, level. 

On the other hand, farm wage rate 
were at the second highest point record. 
ed, being 220% of the base average of 
1910-14, representing an 18-point rise 
since July. 

The supply indexes show same varia- 
tion over the country, with the highest in 
the south Atlantic and east south central 
states, and the lowest in the mountain 
area, and in east south central states. 

Opening of schools and further inroads 
by urban employment and the armed 
services have contributed to the problems 
of obtaining sufficient workers. Careful 
planning of farm work, efficient and ex- 
tensive use of available machinery, more 
exchange of labor than customary in the 


past, and the help of women and older 


men, have aided in saving crops on the 
west coast. 

The House committee on agriculture, 
warning that such labor shortages may 
soon create “hungry stomachs,” submitted 
a formal report to Congress and the 
President, recommending: 

1. Defer essential farm workers from 
military duty. 

2. Either increase farm prices so that 
farmers can compete in the labor market 
or else bring industrial wages “to the 
same comparative level of farm wages.” 

3. Make immediate provision to sup- 
ply farmers with necessary farm equip- 
ment, machinery and repair parts. 

4. Survey manpower resources and 
establish a priority system for allocation 
of the available manpower supply. 

5. Establish minimum prices on farm 
commodities and adjust ceilings so as to 
encourage abundant production. “Very 
little rationing of farm commodities will 
be necessary if the producers are en- 
couraged.” 

Reflecting on government policy, the 
report said: 

“The farmers in every part of the na- 
tion do not know how to plan for 1948 
crops. Contracts must be made, material 
must be secured, fertilizers must be 
bought, seed must be ordered, months in 
advance. Utter confusion exists today 
on every farm, every ranch, every dairy. 
We appeal to the President and the sev- 
eral administrative agencies to act nov, 
so the farmers may know whether 1 
plan and how to plan.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





"HOPPER INFESTATION SLIGHT 

Winnirec, Man.—Grasshopper egg de- 
posits, this year confined to the Red 
River Valley, are less severe than i? 
1941, the Manitoba grasshopper contr 
committee was informed recently b off 
cials of the Dominion Entomological 
Laboratory at Brandon. In their report! 
on the annual fall survey, the federd 
entomologists predicted grasshopper i 
‘festation of 1943 crops in this province 
to be negligible with the exception 0 
two small areas. 
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Wholesalers’ Place in 
Distribution 
) 


The importance of food wholesalers 
has been clearly demonstrated, if such 
a demonstration was necessary, in a 
survey recently made by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. A report based on this 
survey showed that approximately 75% 
of small retail dealers of all types buy 
about 80% of their merchandise from 
wholesalers. Retail food stores were 
among the group buying the largest 
percentage of their supplies from whole- 
salers. 

According to this survey, 98% of the 
retail food stores doing less than $20,- 
000 annually buy through wholesalers; 
90% of those doing between $20,000 and 
$100,000 annually buy through this chan- 
nel, and 88% of those doing over $100,- 
000 annually buy from wholesale grocers. 

It is easy to see what chaos would 
exist in the food industry should it, for 
some reason, be deprived of the service 
provided by wholesale grocers. This is 
as true of flour as of any other foods. 
Wholesale grocers are an extremely vital 
part of the nation’s food distributing 
system, and should be considered ac- 
cordingly by government authorities. 


Credits and Business 
Volume 
0 


While the credit situation in the flour 
distributing industry will likely change 
materially as our wartime economy pro- 
gresses, the principal of credit manage- 
ment will remain the same. The pur- 
pose of credit managers of wholesale 
grocers and other flour jobbers is to 
effect the smallest possible credit loss, 
while at the same time helping the sales 
department to maintain the largest pos- 
sible volume. 

In order to do this, credit managers 
must be far more than “no” men. It is 
comparatively simple to show a splendid 
record so far as losses are concerned. All 
the credit manager needs to do is to say 
“no.” Such a policy, however, is a seri- 
ous check on sales. In its stead, those 
in charge of flour jobbers’ credits must 
be able to work with their firms’ custom- 
ets. They should be sales minded as 
Well as credit minded. 

If, for instance, a customer goes from 
30 to 60 days’ credit, there may be some- 
thing wrong with his business. Perhaps 
friendly financial advice will help him. 
The average retail grocer and small 
baker know comparatively little about 
acounting, and in this connection the 
flour distributor’s credit manager should 
be of immeasurable help to him. Part 


of his duties should be to protect his 
firm’s sales outlets, as well as to guard 


* bers. 


against credit losses. Active co-opera- 
tion between sales and credit manage- 
ment of wholesale flour distributors will 
yield excellent results. 


Possible Relief 
° 


Wholesale flour distributors who have 
built up good businesses on mill brands 
have undoubtedly been concerned over 
the government’s discussion of concen- 
tration of production. If carried out 
to the fullest possible extent, such a 
program might mean considerable shift- 
ing of sources of supply, with the ac- 
companying necessity of establishing 
new brands among consumers. 

It seemed that this would be the 
case in the sugar industry until the 
OPA recently exempted “branded spe- 
cialty sugars” from its revised distribu- 
tion zoning plan. Furthermore, the 
same agency has declared that whole- 
sale sugar distributors may ship over 
established zone lines in order to con- 
tinue serving regular customers. 

On the surface, at least, this would 
indicate recognition of established trade 
brands, and also of wholesalers’ right to 
continue serving their regular trade. If 
this is to apply to sugar, certainly equal 
consideration should be given to flour, 
a more specialized commodity, in any 
regulations that may be put into effect 
in that industry. At least the decision 
in the case of sugar gives a basis of 
hope that possible regulations in flour 
and other food manufacturing industries 
will not be too stringent. 


Maintain Distribution 
° 


Regardless of the economic difficul- 
ties now confronting the country, and 
others that are undoubtedly ahead of 
us, every possible effort must be made 
to maintain our distributing system in- 
tact. Flour millers who have spent 
years of effort and thousands of dollars 
in selling costs in developing satisfac- 
tory distributors, would, at the end of 
the war, find themselves in no better 
position than some new and unknown 
competitor should present wholesalers 
and brokers be forced out of business. 

Not for a moment, however, do we 
believe that this is going to happen 
with wholesale grocers and flour job- 
Their importance is more ob- 
vious today than it has been in years. 
Transportation difficulties have seen to 
that. But in times like these it is al- 
ways well to be on guard. Some un- 
informed people have questioned the 
value of wholesalers, and they might do 
so again. 

Consumers, distributors and manufac- 
turers are vitally concerned in maintain- 
ing distribution, both during the war 


Wayne G. Martin, eo —— 











period and in the economic readjust- 
ment that will accompany peace. By 
operating their businesses as efficiently 
as possible wholesale flour distributors 
will be doing their part toward this end. 
Millers have the responsibility of co- 
operating with their distributors, and 
consumers should try to understand the 
problems involved in getting flour and 
other foods from manufacturers to their 
tables. 


Smaller Sales Area 
re) 


Virtually every new government busi- 
ness ruling, particularly those affecting 
transportation, is increasing the impor- 
tance of flour jobbers and wholesale 
grocers in their own communities, pro- 
viding they do not try to include too 
great an area in their territories. For 
example, under gasoline rationing, whole- 
sale distributors serving a small area 
can do so much more efficiently than 
can those covering a wider territory. 

Furthermore, the same situation is de- 
veloping with independent retail gro- 
cers. While super markets claim that 
their volume of business has not yet 
been affected by curtailed driving, it 
undoubtedly will be as time goes on. 
This, of course, will react favorably for 
neighborhood grocers, who are the chief 
customers of independent wholesale food 
distributors. This combination of cir- 
cumstances has caused marketing stu- 
dents to predict a better era for small 
and medium-sized wholesalers than they 
have enjoyed in years. 

However, this will not come merely 
for the asking. Wholesalers, with their 
larger forces, will have to co-operate as 
closely as possible with their retail out- 
lets so that they, in turn, may take 
advantage of the present situation. Ad- 
vertising and merchandising assistance 
is a case in point. Much of mutual 
benefit can be done by the wholesalers 
in this respect alone. 


Salesmen and Sales 
Managers 
re) 


We have heard many flour salesmen, 
particularly those working for whole- 
sale distributors, complain that their 
sales managers did not spend time enough 
with the trade, and, consequently, were 
not familiar with actual, competitive 
conditions. While salesmen do not want 
to have someone from the office calling 
with them all the time, they do want to 
be certain that their problems are known 
and appreciated. 

Because traveling of all types is more 
difficult than it has been for years, this 
problem has become more serious for 
sales managers. However, if their sales- 


men can still call on their trade by some 
means or other, certainly they can do 
likewise occasionally. As more sales- 
men are being taken into the army and 
war industries, it has become increasingly 
important for sales managers to know 
at first hand just what the conditions 
are on each of their salesmen’s terri- 
tories. 

As this situation becomes more pro- 
nounced, advertising, for wholesale flour 
distributors as well as millers, will in- 
crease in importance. However, unless 
sales managers have first hand informa- 
tion about the many conditions confront- 
ing their businesses and that of their 
customers, such advertising as they may 
do will not be sufficiently realistic. While 
this may be a sideline for a sales man- 
ager’s duties, nevertheless it is an im- 
portant one. 

Salesmen quickly sense whether or not 
sales managers are thoroughly conversant 
with the trade they are trying to sell. 
Without this knowledge sales managers 
cannot expect to hold the confidence and 
respect of their sales forces. Regardless 
of how difficult traveling may be today, 
sales directors need to make every effort 
to keep in close touch with their sales- 
men’s trade, both for the sake of their 
own work and that of their salesmen. 


Changed Selling Methods 

oO 

Flour salesmen, both for millers and 
wholesale distributors, are admittedly 
confronted with a serious situation in the 
curtailment of their use of automobiles. 
We have heard many complaints, and we 
know that all sorts of efforts have been 
made in the rationed areas to secure 
greater quantities of gasoline. So far as 
is known, none have been successful. As 
Leon Henderson recently said, it is more 
important to keep people warm this win- 
ter than to provide salesmen with extra 
mileage. 

We know from personal experience the 
inconvenience of being short of gasoline. 
We have been unable to make some busi- 
ness calls because of it. However, it was 
only a comparatively few years ago that 
there were no such things as automobiles, 
and yet salesmen contacted their trade. 
Incidentally, there were some extremely 
successful salesmen in those days as well 
as in the period when they drove from 
50,000 to 75,000 miles a year. 

In fact, in the automobileless era there 
were not even any buses, and telephones 
were not as prevalent as they are now. 
Salesmen covered their territories by 
railroads, and they did it successfully. 

It seems inevitable that flour saleg- 
men will have to adjust themselves ’ 
covering a good part of their territoriés 
by train, streetcar or bus. Those work- 
ing in small towns will cover each town 
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It takes choice high protein spring 
wheat and expert milling to make a 
topnotch barrel of High Gluten Flour. 


CHIEF JO FLOU 
has both 


You or your trade may require just 
this type of flour—let us tell you 
more about it. 


Write 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 
Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 


1882-1942 





“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §" 120 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 











thoroughly. They will be able to contact 
merely the larger accounts, and then 
dash on to the next town. City salesmen 
will work each shopping center complete- 
ly before boarding a somewhat slow moy- 
ing streetcar and going on to the next 
one. 

Obviously salesmen will not be able to 
cover as much territory as they could 
with cars and an unlimited supply of 
gasoline and tires. However, some ad- 
vantages, as well as disadvantages, can 
be found in the new situation. Buyers, 
for one thing, realize the difficulty sales- 
men have in calling on them today, and 
are inclined to give them more considera- 
tion. When some salesmen do not have the 
prospect of a pleasant automobile ride 
to their next call, they will likely not be 
in such a rush, and will do a more 
thorough job of selling at each stop. 
Finally, there probably will be fewer 
salesmen to take up the buyer’s time. 

However, the changed conditions under 
which flour salesmen are now operating 
also call for different selling methods, 
both on their part and that of their 
sales directors. The same quick, “in and 
out” selling practices that were success- 
ful in frequent coverages of territories 
will not be satisfactory under today’s 
more infrequent calls. In many cases a 
new sales approach, better fitted to pres- 
ent wartime conditions, is necessary. 

Such plans must go a great deal farth- 
er than the mere physical coverage of a 
territory. In the first place, customers 
and prospects must be studied carefully 
in the light of today’s conditions. War 
industries have changed many commun- 
ities. Some retail grocers and bakers 
who used to do an excellent business have 
been hard hit by a shift in population. 
For the same reason, others are doing a 
far bigger business than they formerly 
did. These facts must be determined in 
order to know where to place the heaviest 
sales effort. Today each call is far more 
important than it was a year ago, and 
must be judged accordingly. 

Naturally, wholesale flour salesmen 
realize that the war has made a difference 
in their methods of operation, or, if it 
hasn’t, that it soon will. It is equally 
important for them to realize that their 
companies are also facing many altered 
conditions, and that business cannot be 
carried on as it was in the past. The 
responsibility for this part of today’s 
selling, of course, rests upon manage- 
ment. 

For example, retailers are facing as 
many problems as are wholesalers. They 
need advice and help as never before, and 
the wholesalers with whom they do 
business are a logical source of informa- 
tion for them. Salesmen who are thor- 
oughly conversant with these problems, 
and can be of actual help to their trade, 
have an exceptional opportunity to build 
a solid place for themselves among their 
customers. To be able to render this 
kind of service will require much extra 
work by both salesmen and management, 
but it will be worth it. 

Selling flour and other foods for whole- 
sale grocers and jobbers is confronted 
with many new and trying problems. It 
will probably become more difficult be- 
fore it gets easier. At the same time, 
there are greater opportunities for serv- 
ice than ever before, and that is a basic 
foundation for wholesale distribution. 
Upon how well salesmen and manage- 
ment meet these opportunities will rest 
the future success of many wholesale 
flour distributors. 
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DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “‘A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Miiume Co., Inman, Kan. 
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ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
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High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
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POSITIVE PROOF! 
Home laundering completely removes 
BEMIS WASHOUT INKS 


Ws have proved, time and again in our labo- 
ratories, that every trace of Bemis Washout Inks 
comes out of flour and feed bags in half the 
time it takes to wash the remaining flour or 
feed from the bag and remove the sizing from 
the cloth. Now we offer positive proof that 
these inks can be removed by ordinary home 
laundering without extra fuss or bother. The 
proof is in letters from over 400 housewives 
who express their appreciation for the ease with 
which Bemis Washout Inks vanish in the tub. 
We shall appreciate the opportunity of giving 
you full details about Bemis Washout Inks. 
The coupon is for your convenience. 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


600 So. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices: Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo - Chicago 
Denver + Detroit - East Pepperell - Houston 
Indianapolis - Kansas City - Los Angeles - Louis- 
ville - Memphis - Minneapolis - New Orleans 
New York City - Norfolk - Oklahoma City 
Omaha - Peoria - Pittsburgh -« Salina - Salt 
Lake City - San Francisco + Seattle » Wichita 





gpeereneneeneeren manda E 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO.,600 So. Fourth St.,St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send more facts about Bemis Washout Inks. 
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FLOUR CEILING ON PRESENT BASIS 


CURTAILS MARKET, GRAIN MAN SAYS 


—<>——— 


Speaking Primarily as a Farmer, Julius Hendel, of Cargill, Inc., 
Points Out in Statement That Regulation Works 
an Injustice to Producers 


Mrnneapous, Minn.—The temporary 
flour price ceiling invoked by the Office 
of Price Administration on Oct. 3 has 
caused a great injustice to wheat grow- 
ers by upsetting the entire wheat mar- 
keting machinery, Julius Hendel, vice 
president in charge of merchandising for 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, concludes in a 
prepared statement issued by him re- 
cently. 

Mr. Hendel released the statement as 
a farmer rather than as a grain man. 
He owns and operates Fruitland Farms, 
Crystal Bay, Minn. He was graduated 
from Cornell University in farm man- 
agement, and took his Ph.D. at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, majoring in agri- 
cultural marketing. 

“The recent passage of the anti-infla- 
tion bill and the temporary action of 
the OPA have caused a great injustice 
to the farmers of the Northwest by 
imposing a price ceiling on flour equal 
to 74% of parity, whereas the present 
loan value of wheat under the ap- 
plicable law is 85% of parity,” Mr. Hen- 
del said. “This might lead to very un- 
pleasant or even disastrous results un- 
less the ceiling price on flour is imme- 
diately modified or corrected. 

“The wheat marketing machinery in 
the United States is a product of many 
years of evolution, and is perfected to 
such a degree that the wheat price regis- 
tered by it is very sensitive to influ- 
ences extremely. minute and widespread 
in nature. 

“Any attempt to establish a price ceil- 
ing, even temporary, by any person or 
persons who are not conversant with, 
or expert in the workings of the grain 
marketing machinery might cause se- 
vere economic repercussions. 

“T sincerely feel that my theoretical 
training and practical experience in the 
marketing of grain gives me the privi- 
lege to discuss and comment on the in- 
tricate factors that have been put in 
motion by the temporary maximum price 
regulation on flour effective Oct. 5 to 
Dec. 3, 1942, issued by the OPA. 

“I fully agree with the administra- 
tion that brakes are absolutely essential 
to stop the continuous rise of the gen- 
eral price level. In fact, even though 
a farmer, I was strongly in sympathy 
with the President during the recent 
debate on the anti-inflation bill. I be- 
lieve public opinion was also on the side 
of the President. Almost everybody, 
including the farm bloc congressmen, 
was quite happy with the final compro- 
mise, namely, reduce the ceiling on farm 
prices from 110 to 100% parity, and 
leave it to the discretion of the Presi- 
dent to determine on what farm com- 
modities the increase in the cost of farm 
labor should be included in figuring 
parity. 

“However, after the anti-inflation bill 
became law, someone, no doubt through 
error or lack of understanding of the 
wheat marketing machinery, or through 
mere expediency, included wheat flour 
on the list of the temporary maximum 
price regulation. 

“The inclusion of wheat flour in the 
regulation immediately put the wheat 
market machinery out of kilter: 


“1, Flour buying came to a standstill, 
as there was no inducement to buy 
ahead, and the price of wheat in the 
Minneapolis market declined to $1.14% 
for the December futures. 

“2. The law instructing the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to loan to farmers 
against their wheat on a basis of 85% 
parity, or equivalent to $1.32 bu for No. 
1 dark northern at Minneapolis was still 
in operation. 

“3. The authorization by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to purchase No. 3 wheat 
at $1.16 with the intent to use it in the 
government feed wheat program became 
operative. 

“4. The flour ceiling as determined 
by the OPA converted into terms of 
wheat was equivalent to 74% of parity, 
or equal to about $1.15 basis Minne- 
apolis for milling wheat. 

“5. This created a market situation 
where the price for No. 3 wheat intend- 
ed for feed was selling at 1c higher 
than the mill mixture. 

“6, Farmers producing milling quality 
wheat received very little or practically 
no premium over the feed wheat price. 

“7, A great amount of wheat other- 
wise used for milling purposes was sold 
to the government at $1.16 for the feed 
wheat program. 

“What effect did all of these have on 
the wheat marketing problems in the 
Northwest? The result was confusion, 
congestion, stagnation and normal trans- 
actions practically stopped: 

“1, Mills and merchants who normally 
buy large stocks of milling wheat an- 
ticipating the winter requirements in the 
East, could not afford to buy it in com- 
petition with the government price at 
$1.16 in the feed wheat program. 

“2. Flour buyers with ample storage 
for flour, who normally take advantage 
of lower prices for near-by shipment 
saw no advantage to replace flour stocks, 
thus leaving flour storage, indirectly 
potential wheat storage, idle. 

“3. The government became the prin- 
cipal buyer in the market at $1.16, with 
no particular place for the grain to go 
at this time. 

“4. The representative of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission whose duty 
in the emergency is to prevent the abuse 
of railroad equipment, was obliged to 
put an embargo on the movement of 
wheat to the principal Northwest ter- 
minal markets. 

“§. The threshing and movement of 
wheat in the Northwest is at its peak 
now, with distinctly limited marketing 
facilities. 

“6. The continuous wet harvesting 
weather makes it very impractical and 
in fact dangerous to store the wet wheat 
on the farm, and in war when food is 
as essential as guns and bullets to win 
victory, it would be a catastrophe to see 
this wheat spoil on the farm. 

“7, Terminal elevators cannot afford 
to buy the wet wheat in competition 
with the government at $1.16 for No. 
3 wheat. 

“Prior to the announcement of the 
temporary maximum price regulation on 
flour, the marketing machinery of the 


Northwest performed marvelously, and 
in fact shduld have been highly com- 
plimented. 

“The trade, consisting of mills, proc- 
essors, merchants and terminals, under 
the vigilant supervision of the repre- 
sentative of the ICC, co-operated to the 
highest degree, and in spite of the heavi- 
est movement of grain in the history of 
the Northwest, the receipts of grain in 
the Northwest market were well taken 
care of and very seldom was there much 
unsold grain carried over from one day 
to another. 

“Though without any ceiling, wheat 
prices have behaved in an orderly man- 
ner, and in fact did not even approach 
the loan price, which is 85% of parity. 
It showed a marvelous example of the 
behavior of the wheat market when free 
play was given to the surplus forces 
even though in an upward trend of the 
general price level. 

“I realize that under emergencies 
things are apt to be done in haste, with 
results slightly different from those orig- 
inally anticipated. I also believe that it 
was not the intention of Congress or of 
the President to establish ceilings on 
wheat equal to 74% of parity against 
a loan value of 85%. Therefore, I be- 
lieve it will be an act of extreme neg- 
ligence in duty if there is any further 
delay on the part of OPA over changes 
in the regulations of the temporary max- 
imum price regulation on flour. The 
immediate announcement of a new flour 
ceiling which will approximate 100% of 
wheat parity would remedy the situation 
at once. 

“Normal conditions would immediately 
be re-established and the embargo on 
the movement of wheat to terminals 
lifted; flour buyers will re-enter the 
market; mills, processors, merchants and 
terminal elevators will become buyers of 
wheat again; a premium for milling 
wheat will be re-established over those 
prevailing for lower grades, instead of 
forcing the sale of this choice wheat 
for feed purposes; the normal seasonal 
buying by mills for their winter re- 
quirements, anticipating the usual winter 
storage shipments by the Great Lakes 
would be resumed. 

“The present supply and demand of 
wheat will prevent the wheat market 
from approaching 100% parity, as the 
stocks owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. are sufficient as a_ threatening 
market factor. Even though the price 
should approach the 100% figure, no 
harm will be done to the domestic econ- 
omy, as the small differential in the 
price of flour is too inadequate to be 
reflected in the price of bread, and in- 
cidentally it would present a wonderful 
opportunity for the Commodity Credit 
Corp. to lighten their holdings. 

“This correction cannot be postponed 
a single minute; it must be done at 


ROYALTY IN CANADA’S 
WHEAT FIELDS 

Man.—One of the 

thousands of volunteer harvesters at 





WINNIPEG, 


work in western Canadian fields is 
Archduke Rudolph, brother of Arch- 
duke Otto, heir to the toppled Austro- 
Hungarian throne. He is a student 
of philosophy at Laval University, 
Quebec City, Que.,-and says he is 
thus trying to pay his debt to Can- 
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once, and not the next day or next 
week or 30 days hence. 

“The close of navigation is only 39 
to 45 days away. To create a situation 
as it now exists, preventing the mills 
and merchants from making use of the 
customary 15 to 25 million winter stor. 
age space available is to add an addi- 
tional burden on the present acute exist. 
ing storage situation in the Northwest 
and also shift the burden of moving 
wheat by rail to eastern mills, thus cre- 
ating an indefensible problem for the 
railroads where facilities are otherwise 
overtaxed with the movement of men 
and materials for the prosecution of 
the war. 

“I feel the responsibility and burden 
lies on the shoulders of the OPA and 
not the present marketing machinery.” 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——. 


PRICE RULE ANALYZED 
FOR CHICAGO FLOUR MEN 


Cuicaco, I1u.—The flour price cciling 
was the subject of a talk by Herman 
Steen, of the Millers National Federa: 
tion, at a luncheon meeting of the Chi- 
cago Association of Flour Distributors 
held at the Sherman Hotel, Oct. 14. 

It is a temporary order, Mr. Steen 
said, and effective until Dec. 3. It may 
be extended or superseded by another 
order. A committee of millers will be 
invited by the OPA to help in the 
preparation of a permanent order. It 
should be remembered, he said, that the 
OPA cannot take any action that will 
depress levels of wheat or compel bread 
prices to rise. Several formulas have 
already been projected, but what will 
happen is anyone’s guess, he predicted. 
Following his talk, Mr. Steen answered 
a barrage of questions put to him by 
the flour distributors. 

C. L. Brooke, National Grain Yeast 
Corp., was elected an associate member 
of the Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ANOTHER GRISTING EXCEPTION 

Winnirec, Man.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board, in dealing with previous instruc- 
tions in regard to gristing by producers, 
has further instructed that any producer 
who had no wheat seeded in 1942 and 
thus produced no wheat and who there- 
fore had a “nil” wheat permit but who 
has in his possession old wheat (pro- 
duced on the farm described in the per- 
mit) may have up to 40 bus of this old 
wheat gristed for his own family use, 
with entry in his permit book. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ODT URGES ALL SHIPPERS 
TO USE WATER CARRIERS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Declaring that 
“everything possible must be done to 
prepare for the increased load which 
is coming upon the railroads,” Director 
Joseph B. Eastman, of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, urged shippers 
and all government agencies to utilize 
water carriers where possible. 

In a circular to all government agen- 
cies, Mr. Eastman said that the rail- 
roads are carrying a freight traffic load 
which is running about 80% ahead of 
1941 as measured by ton miles. 

“Our estimates look forward to a 
continuing increase in rail tonnage 
through 1943 as a result of the war 
production program and changes in the 
character of the movement of traffic,” 
he said. 
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Are you running your bakery equipment long 
hours on heavy production schedules—handicapped 
by lack of skilled manpower? Then let Commander- 
Larabee help you with bakers flours that are famous 
for their baking quality—their tolerance to variations 
in fermentation control—their ability to stand up to 
hard going in the shop. They will help you main- 
tain that necessary uniformity of appearance and 
quality taste that is so important to continued con- 


sumer satisfaction. 


Ler the Commander-Larabee representative tell 
you about the many flours of special qualifications 
produced from the Commander-Larabee family of 
mills, from Northwestern spring, Southwestern hard 
winter and choice soft wheats, from which to select 
those which meet your particular requirements 


They'll help you carry the extra production load in 


your bakery. 
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LET COMMANDER-LARABEE FLOURS. 
Help Carry the Extra Production Load 





* VITALIZED FLOURS 


are those Commander-Larabee bakers flours 
to which the finely milled natural wheat 
germ has been added for desirable, dis- 
tinctive wheat germ flavor in your bread. 





Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation e Buffalo 
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PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 


National Research Council. 


For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 


we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 
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Minnesota Girt Frour ... . . . tong on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


Enriched | 








GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 














CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


Columbus 
Portland 
Galveston 


Kansas City Enid 
Omaha 


MILLING WHEAT 


New York Nashville 





FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Cedar Rapids 
Peoria 


Enid 
City Continental Export Galveston 
nis Cc Minneapolis | eg md 


Francisco 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels 


New Ulm, Minn. 








Over a Century of Milling Progress 


ACME-EV ANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: ““ACME,” Indianapolis 


with Vitamins 
and lron 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR 





CRACKER FLOUR 


LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttaio, Nn. y. 
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NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH IS SUPPORTED BY INDUSTRY 


From the Journal of the American Medical Association 





— 
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HE support of research is ap- 

IT rere being borne more and 

more by industry. Studies of 
human nutrition often demand observa- 
tions on human _ beings, and such re- 
search is apt to be expensive. The uni- 
yersities and teaching hospitals have long 
carried this expense without special 
funds. ‘The time has already come when 
large scale projects, involving special 
equipment and facilities, can hardly be 
undertaken with existing resources. 

Now a group of industrial firms in 
the food field, or in closely allied lines, 
has arranged for the continuous sup- 
port of fundamental research in nutri- 
tion. In December, 1941, an organiza- 
tion known as Nutrition Foundation, 
Inc, was established with headquarters 
in the Chrysler Building, New York. 
Eighteen founding firms have each 
agreed to contribute $10,000 annually 
for five years, this sum to aid the de- 
velopment of fundamental research in 
nutrition and in the. dissemination of 
the results of research to physicians 
and other interested professional groups 
as well as to the public. A recent an- 
nouncement states that six new sustain- 
ing members have subscribed to the un- 
dertaking. There will thus be available 
nearly one million dollars for the sup- 
port of research on nutrition during the 
next five years. 

Already the Nutrition Foundation has 
made an illustrious start in the realiza- 
tion of its declared purposes. The 
foundation is guided by a scientific ad- 
visory committee composed of promi- 
nent persons in the fields of medicine 
and nutrition and by its food industries 
advisory committee, which includes re- 
search and technical directors of firms 
which have contributed to the organi- 
zation. Sizable grants-in-aid have been 
awarded to 36 projects in 22 leading 
universities and research centers. Ap- 
plicants for grants are provided with 
printed forms on which they are asked 
to indicate the nature of the problem 
and other pertinent information that 
will aid the scientific advisory commit- 
tee in evaluating the project and de- 
termining whether the request can be 
granted. 

The expressed intent of the leaders of 
this foundation has been that the re- 
search should not supplant the research 
activities of individual firms. The em- 
phasis has been on fundamental inves- 
tigations in nutrition. The problems 
that are being supported may be divided 
into those which have a direct relation- 
ship to the war and public health and 
those of a fundamental nature that ap- 
parently are not related to any imme- 
diate emergency. Among the problems 
how being investigated are the relation 
of nutrition to resistance to fatigue in 


man, the effects of environment on cell’ 


respiration, metabolism and_ nutritional 
requirements, an evaluation of methods 
for aiding in the clinical detection of 
vitamin deficiencies, a study of the re- 
lation of the state of nutrition to cellu- 
lar metabolism with special reference to 
theumatic fever and the problems that 
may be introduced by chemotherapy, and 
a study of dietary factors involved in 
the healing of bone fractures. Grants 


MILLS 
* MINNEAPOLIS 


have been made also for the support 
of such practical studies as the develop- 
ment of a natural butter that may be 
suitable for use under tropical condi- 
tions, a study of the utilization of pro- 


teins and inorganic salts of the soybean 
and the effect of methods of large quan- 
tity cookery on the vitamin and min- 
eral content of vegetables. Studies also 
have been supported on the metabolic 


fate of choline, of the determination of 
thiamin and the stability of this dietary 
essential in cereal products, and on the 
relationship of proteins and vitamins in 
nutrition. 





GENERAL OFFICES 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 
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Into the mixer go your ingredients. 
Out of the mixer come your doughs. . . doughs 
that can be no better than the flour you put 
into them. Ceresota, Aristos and Heckers are uni- 


formly good flours. The doughs move smoothly 
through the machines. The bread is good bread. 


STAN DARD 


MILLING 
COMPANY 


BAKERY FLOURS 


BEGINS 


AT THE MIXER 
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FIGHTING CHINAS FOOD 
PROSPECTS 

The chairman of the Food Production 
Commission of Free China says that 
last year’s program of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry resulted in a 
5% increase in production of food crops 
over the yield of the preceding year, and 
he predicts an additional increase for 
1942. 

The increased food production pro- 
gram of the ministry is under the imme- 
diate direction of the Ministry’s Food 
Production Commission whose aim is to 
increase the output of food crops 
throughout Free China, making each 
area as nearly self-supporting as pos- 
sible. Particular attention will be given 
to the problems of transportation and 
proximity of producing areas to urban 
centers and the war zones in so far as 
these factors affect the distribution of and 
demand for food products. 

Means of increasing production of food 
crops are (1) increase of cultivated land, 
(2) reduction of nonfood crops, such 
as glutinous rice, tobacco, etc., (3) in- 
creased planting of winter crops, (4) 
use of improved seeds, (5) increased use 
of insecticides, fungicides and fertilizers, 
(6) irrigation projects, and (7) loans 
to farmers. 

The chairman of the Food Production 
Commission estimates that 1942 wheat 
- production will be 40% larger than last 
year’s crop of approximately 160,000,000 
piculs (the average annual yield during 
the 1931-40 period was 200,000,000 piculs) 
and that rice production for 1942 will 
reach approximately 700,000,000 piculs in 
comparison with 600,000,000 piculs for 
last year (about 80% of the average an- 
nual yield during the 1931-40 period). 
(One picul equals 136.16 lbs.) 


IMPRACTICAL FLOUR SCHEMES 


Every wartime period opens the way 
for the promotion of impractical schemes 
which would never receive support in 
normal times. Recently, according to the 
Millers National Federation, several 
plans affecting the milling industry have 
begun to be promoted more industriously 
than their merits deserve. 

One proposal, made seriously by a 
government chemist, was that all wheat 
flour be required to have 15 or 20% 
soybean flour incorporated in it. The 
high protein count of soybeans and the 
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ai see,’ ’ said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
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Zz but is goin’ to run his job with what- 
ever sense the Almighty give to him, aided, abetted an’ 
interpreted by the opinions an’ views of the Hon. Wood- 
row Wilson, shortly to be released from overseas service.” 
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J} an’ gentle now an’ then. 


“Maybe that’s all right, but 











From the Northwestern Miller of Food Administration Days in World War I 


meat shortage were advanced as his 
reasons for this move. However, he over- 
looked all the practical aspects, includ- 
ing the fact that the soya flour makers 
themselves do not advocate the use of 
more than 5% of their product in bread, 
and then only in bakeshop goods. 

About the same time a minor govern- 
ment official drew up a detailed program 
for the adoption here of British whole 
wheat meal, or 85% extraction flour. 
His glowing report attracted the atten- 
tion of some high government officials, 
but when a nutritional authority was 
asked for his advice it was found that 
the author knew so little about the cereal 
business that he had never even heard of 
enriched flour! Neither did he know that 
flour use in Britain has declined sharply 
since the program was launched, and 
that there are widespread demands for 
its modification. 

On the whole, schemes like these need 
not upset millers too much because they 
are unlikely to be put into use. There 
is one idea, however, which could create 
a lot of trouble if it were pushed seri- 
ously; that is requiring on nutritional 
grounds all flour to be whole wheat or 
long extraction. It would be hard to 
combat, for it would likely have an 
amazing amount of support. Millers 
themselves would be mostly to blame if 
this scheme is promoted, states the Mill- 
ers National Federation, because their 
slowness to complete the enriched flour 
program opens the way for compulsory 
dark flour. The only sure way to defeat 


this idea would be the enrichment of 
all flour. 


YOU CANNOT— 


You cannot bring about prosperity by 
discouraging thrift. 

You cannot strengthen the weak by 
weakening the strong. 

You cannot help small men by tearing 
down big men. 

You cannot help the poor by destroying 
the rich. 

You cannot lift the wage-earner up by 
pulling the wage-payer down. 

You cannot keep out of trouble by 
spending more than your income. 

You cannot further the brotherhood of 
man by inciting class hatred. 

You cannot establish sound security 
on borrowed money. 

You cannot build character and cour- 
age by taking away a man’s initiative 
and independence. 

You cannot help men permanently by 
doing for them what they could and 
should do for themselves.—Land O’ Lakes 
News. 


The Army Quartermaster Corps buys 
over 12,000,000 lbs of food daily. Not 
only must this supply unit feed soldiers 
over the 3,000,000 square miles which 
make wp the United States, but good, 
nutritious meals must be provided for 
soldiers as much as 12,000 miles away. 
Perhaps that’s why World War No. 2 
is called a “quartermaster’s war.” 
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REMEMBER THE MILLER 

Remember the mountain stream hem- 
lock and birch, 

The dark millpond by the side of the 
road, 

And the farmer’s cart with its gold- 
en load? 


The dripping mill wheel’s sound was 


Of cold creek water that flowed to 
the lake, 

The lake to the river, the river to 
sea. 

Flour that was seed would be bread 
for me, 

Said the miller. 
easily 

The bulging bags—wheat, barley and 
rye— 


His arms lifted 


To empty them into the hopper. 
The wheel, 

In the race outside, ground stone 
against meal 

And dusted the miller from crown to 
heel. 

Watching him work we said no word. 

We were poured like corn on the 
turning stones. 

Said Grandaddy Cliff who was most- 
ly bones, 

“The mills of the gods grind slow—.” 
Miller Jones 

Must look like God, we children 
thought. 

He was bearded and handsome, 
strong and kind. 

We went to sleep hearing the wet 
wheel bind 

The rhythm of water with dreams. 
Behind 

The mill was the snow-fed rocky 
stream, 

Icy in summer, ferns and the little 
pool ; 

Of the ruby-eyed newt in the moss. 
No school 

Has taught me more than the miller’s 
rule 

Of crushing the grain to discard the 
chaff. 

True, all was grist that came to his 
mill 

And he was too busy to talk much. 
Still 

His laugh was as deep as the pond. 
He was stanch as the hill. 


Epna L. S. Barker, 


in the Washington Evening Star. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - $2.00 
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IN SIMPLE COMMON SENSE—WHY? 


HIS country has a supply of wheat sufficient for 
TG own needs and, to the extent that shipping 
may be available, for the needs of its allies in the 
war for at least two years. Considering the cheap- 
ness of wheat production and the small amount of 
farm labor required, future production also is as- 
sured with or without the grower subsidies now pro- 
yided by government. 

The established processes by which this supply of 
wheat in form of flour and bread reaches the house- 
wives’ kitchens and consumers’ tables are orderly, 
highly competitive and exceedingly economical. Flour 
and bread are, both on their own account and in their 
relationship to other commodities, the cheapest foods, 
in terms of nutritional values, in the whole dietary. 

A fortnight ago a ceiling was placed on the price 
of flour under provisions which made it impossible 
for millers to operate and which, but for commendably 
prompt technical changes, would soon have created a 
wholly artificial nation-wide shortage of the most 
essential of all foods. 

Today the ceiling itself still is effective. Millers 
are able to operate under it with exceeding difficulty 
and only by grace of a limited supply of “free 
wheat,” i. e., not yet controlled by government. 

At such time as this supply of free wheat shall 
become exhausted and millers thereby be compelled 
to turn to government stocks, the whole industry 
again will become stalled unless or until the. ceiling 
shall be raised or government wheat supplied at a 
discount. 

At the moment serious consideration is being given 
to the second alternative,—to “subsidizing” millers 
by selling them wheat at cost of scores of millions of 
dollars to the public treasury and thereafter so regu- 
lating them as to insure that the full amount of the 
subsidy shall be reflected in the price at which they 
sell their products. 

In effect this would constitute the reverse of the 
processing tax principle of a few years ago, under 
provisions of which consumers were grievously taxed 
on their flour and bread to provide funds for grower 
“subsidies” and thus encourage them to produce less 
wheat. Under the now proposed procedure, the grower 
subsidy would be continued, a new subsidy would be 
provided for the benefit of consumers, the people 
would have a further bill of scores of millions added 
to the war cost—and to what end? 

We know of none. The cost of bread, even to 
whatever slight extent it may be increased by pay- 
ment of the full “parity” price for wheat for milling, 
is and will continue to be the least item, considering 
its nutritional value, in the whole dietary. Nowhere 
in the entire scheme of essential control of our econ- 
omy and of supplying of civilian needs is either regu- 
lation or subsidy less needed. Instead of being in 
any degree a contribution to the upward price spiral, 
the price of flour and bread is, by every measure, a 
natural deterrent to the progress of that spiral and 
a secure anchorage for the present cost of living at 
every rate of income. 

Is there anywhere any reason for imposing the 
inexpert and inept hand of government upon the 
People’s supply of flour and bread? We know of 
none. 


Incidentally, we can think of no procedure more 
incredibly stupid than for government to pay vast 
sums out of the treasury artificially to increase to a 
parity level the producer’s price of wheat, and then— 
out of the same pocket—pay other vast sums to 
reduce to a parity level the consumer’s price of flour 
and bread. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


* * * * * * 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the 
Lord: 
He is tramping out the vintage where the grapes of 
wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible 
swift sword; 
His truth is marching on. 
—From “The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 


* * . * a * 


OUR NEW FRIENDS 


He is a friend who grinds at my mill. 
—Spanish Proverb 


ERE for years, even back of the New Deal, back 

in the dear old Hoover, but the-hell-with-it, 
Farm Board days, the Senate agricultural pack— 
politically and politely known as bloc—has_ been 
whooping it up for the wheat grower and, when 
occasion made it expedient, whooping it down for the 
miller, baker, grain speculator, store keeper and all 
of the rest of the piratical gang battening off the 
down-trodden sons of the soil. 

And now, virtually overnight, we find them with 
us. Not with us merely in spirit, either, but with 
us strongly enough to cuss out the whole adminis- 
tration; and for what? For putting a ceiling on 
the price of flour so low that for a time millers 
hardly could operate at all and even now operate 
with difficulty and only because the price of wheat 
has receded to a point permitting them to recover 
most of their processing. 

Here is the senatorial protest to the brass hats, 
quoted from a letter written by Senator Reed of 
Kansas and jointly signed by him and Senators Bank- 
head, Norris, McNary, Johnson, Bulow, Thomas, But- 
ler, Capper, Gilmore and Shipstead: 

“The price of wheat on the farm was reported 
by the Secretary of Agriculture September 15, 
1942, as averaging $1.026 per bushel, for the 
United States, and stated by the Secretary to be 
76 per cent of the parity price for wheat, $1.344 
per bushel, reported by him in the same time. 
There has been little change in the market since 
September 15, and this figure may be accepted as 
representing the farm price of wheat, upon which 
the ceiling prices of flour were based. It follows 
that the ceiling prices ordered by the adminis- 
trator are the equivalent of 76 per cent of the 
current parity price for wheat. 

“It seems to us that this amounts to a viola- 
tion of section 3 of the act approved October 2, 
1942. 

“Manifestly, a flour price, based on $1.026 a 
bushel, does not square with the provisions of 
the act requiring that no maximum price shall be 
established or maintained under authority of this 
act ‘or otherwise’ below a price which will reflect 
to the producer of this commodity a price equal 
to the higher of the parity price of such com- 
modity ($1.844) or to the highest price received 
for such commodity between January 1, 1942, and 
September 15, 1942. 

’ _“The supplemental order, issued by you Octo- 

ber 5, as we understand it, protects the millers 

possibly to the extent of 8 or 10 cents a bushel, 
but does not change the fact that the maximum 
flour prices set do not reflect parity prices to pro- 

ducers, as required in the act of October 2, 1942. 
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“In order that we may consider possible future 
action with regard to these matters, we ask to 
be informed at your earliest convenience of your 
reasons for departure from the clear provisions 
of this act.” 

This is what usually is described as “telling ’em.” 
Furthermore, the charge not only is: succinctly ex- 
pressed but is quite obviously based on the evidence. 
It was indeed so true that some of the big shots, 
including Secretary Wickard himself, are reported to 
have disavowed all responsibility for the ceiling, and 
Mr. Henderson is credited with quite correctly pass- 
ing the buck to the President’s directive. 

We like it. We do not really like these honorable 
senators any better than we have liked them through 
the years of their sandbagging the treasury and 
consumers in the interest of their vote-powerfyl con- 
stituents. Nor do we like them any better than we 
have liked them through the past several months 
when some of them, at least, were engaged in a con- 
test with labor gangsters to see which could con- 
tribute most to wrecking the nation by the inflation 
route. 

But we like their present position and their march- 
ing to the rescue of the milling industry, even though 
their espousal of its welfare is merely incidental to 
insuring larger rewards for the wheat growers. At 
the moment, we feel, indeed, almost palsy-walsy with 
these good old boys. The feeling may not, to be 
sure, endure, for they not unlikely would flop again 
if someone were to point the way toward helping 
their constituents by putting the squeeze on millers 
instead of on Mr. Henderson or somebody. Also, 
we cannot see ourselves palling up with the farm 
lobby boys should they also come to bat for the 
millers, which, as the situation stands, might quite 
easily happen. Our feeling is strong that we simply 
could not like that gang for anything, at any time 
or anywhere. Too often have they imperiled the whole 
nation’s economic welfare through wholly selfish devo- 
tion to their own cause. 
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BERNARR MACFADDEN—MILLER 


E learn from Tide that one of the industry’s 

justly celebrated and most popular millers has 
been awarded an exclusive contract to manufacture 
“Mealene,” a new health flour to be put on the 
market by Bernarr Macfadden in connection with his 
announced revival of Physical Culture Magazine in 
a pocket Readers Digest format some time in Feb- 
ruary. The new flour, described as a blend of whole 
wheat, rye, oats, corn, wheat germ and soybeans, is 
intended chiefly for pancakes and muffins. It will 
be nationally sales promoted along with Mr. Macfad- 
den’s revivified magazine and his recently invented 
“barefoot shoe,” distributed through the W. L. Doug- 
las chain. 

Shoe manufacturers, says Tide, regard Bernarr 
as “stark crazy” for putting out a trick comfort shoe 
under wartime restrictions, but he is quoted as saying 
Douglas has all the equipment necessary for its 
manufacture, that the government likes anything that 
will add to the foot comfort of war workers, and 
that no time is a bad time for a good idea. That 
seems, indeed, to make such excellent sense that it 
might work out to apply equally to the Macfadden 
health flour formula. Certainly, considering the old 
barefoot boy’s ups and downs in the health promo- 
tion business, his True Romances and Liberty maga- 
zine adventures and his ability to garner in the mil- 
lions, it is not too much to suspect that he may travel 
a long way with “Mealene.” ; 

We ourselves are going to wish it well—without 
eating any of it, thank you—chiefly because of our 
regard for the miller who, according to Tide, is going 
to mill it for him. Also, one dollar will get anybody 
five that one of these days old Bernarr will come to 
the surface with some sort of high-powered official 
nutritional indorsement of his trick flour. Already 
there are boys in high places at Washington who 
want to require that soybeans be mixed with flour 
to help win the war. 
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ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











“SUPERFLOUR” 


“BUFFALO” 
Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbis. WICHITA, KANSAS 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








_ WALL=ROGALSKY Mi ILLING. co 


-¥ MEPHERSON, KANSAS © 








Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 





DULUTH 
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The Old Tide Mill at Basin Cove, Near South Harpswell, Maine, Built in 1867, Has 
Been Gone for 30 Years and Hardly a Trace Remains of Its Dam 


When the Ocean Was Hitched 
to the Gristing Mill 


HE historian D’Aussy observes 
that it was in the eighteenth cen- 


tury that discovery was made of 
the method of employing the ebb and 
flow of the sea for mill driving, the in- 
vention being due to a carpenter of Dun- 
kirk named Perse. ‘Tidal mills, however, 
were known in England long before that 
period, not to mention the mill at Dover 
harbor at the time of Domesday which 
is presumed to have been a tide mill. 

In Devonshire, in‘1526, Sir Peter Edge- 
cumbe, lord of the manor of East Stone- 
house, acting with the co-operation of the 
lord of a neighboring manor, constructed 
a causeway across the upper part of 
Stonehouse pool or lake, impounding the 
waters behind and releasing them through 
three arches in the causeway to work 
grain mills. The water being impounded 
at high tide, the mills worked on the ebb. 





In Hampshire, England, water-power 
was frequently derived from the tides, 
and several such mills were in operation 
in the middle ages on the Itchin. in the 
eastern suburb of Southampton. One 
of the most interesting was situated 
close to the east wall of Southampton, 
the town moat forming the reservoir and 
the race being under the fortifications 
The mill is described in the records of 
the town as the common water-mill uw. 
der the High Cross outside the gate of 
God’s hospital. In 1429, this mill was 
farmed by the borough at an annual 
rent of 20s. 

In 1760, the Society of Arts offering 
a premium for tide mills, seven designs 
were submitted. The report contains no 
specifications of these mills. 

In 1761 the Rev. H. Gainsborough, of 


(Continued on page 41.) 
4 
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Perkins Tide Mill at Kennebunkport, Maine, Is Still Standing, But About Two Years 
Ago Was Converted Into a Tea Room, and as Such Is Still Being 
Operated by the Perkins Daughters 
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RECOGNIZED QUALITY 


LEADERSHIP 


INVITING YOUR CONSIDERATION 





Lassen’s Perfection + Silk Floss + Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL —MARION, OHIO 








“WON DERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 




















Cp.M/ “There is 
No Substitute 


for Quality” 


Wheat © Rye Flours 


Flours Wuirte Rye 
““WINGOLD” Cflours MEDIUM RYE 
Dark RYE 


0 Pure LIGHT 
if RYE 


“WINBAYCO” SPECIAL 
Dependable Mepium RYE 


Quality Rye Meal 


Clear COARSE 
“BoxER” 2 MEpDIuM-FINE 





“Bay STATE” 


“WINONA” 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
































SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Here is “Sunshine Quality” in flour 
in a dull world. 











Milled from the quality cream of 
America’s greatest bread wheat 
field 


“Sunny Kansas” comes to the baker 
with smiling confidence that it will 
assure him 


Brighter loaves, brighter business, 
brighter days, even brighter profits. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage —- 
WICHITA . ° KANSAS institute 
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D. CAMPBELL MacLACHLAN 
AGAIN HEADS ASSOCIATION 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian National 
Millers Association, holding its annual 
meeting in Montreal on Oct. 14, with all 
member companies represented, re-elect- 
ed D. Campbell MacLachlan, president 
of Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., as chair- 
man of the association. R. R. Faryon, 
Quaker Oats Co., Peterborough, Ont., 
became vice chairman. H. C. Moore was 
elected chairman of the export commit- 
tee, H. Groom chairman of the Ontario 
and Maritime sales management com- 
mittee and George W. Stepan chairman 





D. Campbell MacLachlan, Re-elected Chair- 
man of the Canadian National Millers 
Association 


of the Quebec sales management com- 
mittee. D. E. Murphy is permanent 
secretary. 

Aside from the routine procedure of 
receiving reports the meeting devoted 
itself to discussion of conditions arising 
out of the war. The resulting sugges- 
tions will reach control officials in due 
course. 

The association is determined to co- 
operate to the fullest with government 
authorities at Ottawa who are in charge 
of matters relating to the milling indus- 
try under wartime conditions. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLERS IN AUSTRALIA 
LOOK TO POST-WAR PERIOD 


Toronto, Ont.—Letters from members 
of the Australian milling industry on 
current conditions down their way indi- 
cate that, like their opposite numbers in 
Canada, they are studying the picture 
with a view to making the most of op- 
portunities for improving their exporting 
trade in the post-war period. Included 
in the subjects of their thought are such 
matters as wheat growing, efficiency of 
plants, addition of vitamins to flour and 
other factors which affect volume of 
sales at home and abroad. 

In the matter of vitamins the general 
Australian opinion appears to be that 





they will be wise to follow the lead 
of the United States. The Canadian 
plan of trying to force vitamins already 
in the wheat into the bread is not fa- 
vored. They believe the synthetic ele- 
ment can be introduced into flour more 
easily and scientifically. 

As for the production of wheat Aus- 
tralia is not at present able to find 
markets for all its farmers grow due 
mostly to lack of shipping. Another 
handicap is lack of suitable storage for 
grain. Unless scientifically stored, wheat 
is subject to weevil and other damages. 
At the moment the public policy is to 
discourage surplus production. 
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WHEAT GRADE ESTIMATES 
Ont.—The Alberta wheat 
pool estimates percentages of new crop 
wheat in that province as follows: No. 
1 northern 9%, No. 2 northern 25%, No. 
8 northern 34%, No. 4 northern 20%, 
No. 5 and No. 6 feed 11%, others 1%. 
These figures are considered optimistic 
by most members of the trade. Some 
have expressed the opinion that there 
will be little No. 1 and No; 2 northern 
in the Alberta crop and in any case 
much less than is reported by the wheat 
pool. 


Toronto, 
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FEDERAL GRAIN PROFIT 
SHOWS 1941-42 INCREASE 


Winnirea, Man.—Net profit of Fed- 
eral Grain, Ltd., for the year ended 
July 31, 1942, was $267,157.87, as com- 
pared with $230,587.88 for the year pre- 
vious. The net profit appears after meet- 
ing all expenses, depreciation and bond 
interest. A reserve of $150,000 has been 
provided to meet income and excess 
profits taxes. 

Working capital shows a substantial 
increase of $611,045.90 compared with 
1941. Bank loans of $5,852,451.05 con- 
tinue large owing to the heavy stocks of 
grain carried in the company’s elevators 
and annexes. First mortgage bonds of 
the par value of $17,000 were redeemed 
during the year, bringing the total re- 
demption of bonds to $1,632,000. 

In conjunction with all other grain 
companies, Federal Grain, Ltd., has re- 
duced grain handling charges, by which 
the farmer will benefit materially. Stor- 
age rates have also been further reduced 
and will result in a substantial saving to 
the Canadian government. Elevator 
companies have reduced storage rates 
40% since Aug. 1, 1940. 
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ALBERTA RED WHEAT USED 
IN ONTARIO MILL BLENDS 


Toronto, Ont.—A recent circular of 
the Ontario Flour Millers Association 
states that Alberta red winter wheat is 
being used by some of the big mills in 
eastern Canada for mixing with Ontarios 
in the production of soft flour. After 
deduction of drawback, which is allowed 
on western wheat ground for domestic 
consumption, Alberta red winters deliv- 
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ered at Montreal would cost about 96c 
bu as against $1.09 for Ontario wheat 
same basis. Therefore, a blend of 25% 
Alberta red and 75% Ontario would 
reduce the cost of wheat in the mixture 
8c bu or 1314c bbl. Of course, if it 
were possible to increase the percentage 
of Alberta wheat the price of the flour 
would be correspondingly lower, but it 
would be impossible to do so without 
reducing the quality of the flour to a 
level at which it would be difficult to sell. 


Some of the reduction in the cost of th 
wheat is offset by the fact that there 4 
no export privilege on that portion 
the millfeeds from the western wheat, 
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GRAIN CAR LOADINGS HEAVY 
Winnirec, Man.—Grain car loadings 
in Canada for the week ending Oct. || 
totaled 73,952, compared with 69,987 in 
the week previous and 68,043 in the week 
ending Oct. 11, 1941. 
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Favorable Financial Statement 








by Lake of the Woods Company §* 
y Y Bie 

MontTreaL, Que.—The annual financial “Domestic business was well main- o 
statement of Lake of the Woods Milling tained. Export volume fell away for a a 
Co., Ltd., covering the year ending Aug. time, but revived recently. It is be. a 
31, is one of the best in a long time. lieved that the food requirements of con- aa 
In their introductory remarks the direc- _tinental Europe which will have to be 1 
tors say: supplied chiefly from the western heni- the 

“Net profit amounted to $517,059 after sphere, will, for a period after the war, the 
paying interest on bank loans, providing call for a considerable volume of Cana- a 


ample reserve for doubtful accounts, 
writing off $203,000 for depreciation and 


dian flour. The Inter City Baking (Co, ; 
in which the Lake of the Woods Milling Jam & 

















e ‘ con 
providing $601,319 for federal income Co. is a large shareholder, continues to alo 
and excess profits taxes. The amount make excellent progress and is in a he 
for taxes is some $156,000 higher than’ strong position financially. The com- mi 
in the previous year, but despite this the pany’s employees have maintained their tio 
net profit is greater by $38,360. The usual high standard of efficiency and ho 
regular dividends, 7% on the preferred good service.” a 
stock and $1.20 per share on the common A summary of the balance sheet fol- 
stock, were paid. lows: 

LAKE OF THE WOODS FINANCIAL STATEMENT $I 
ASSETS 
1942 1941 
.,., MELT EP OL TEOT PUREED PETTITT eee ete er ere $62,111 
NO OOF OPO COREE POT RTT Pe TE CCC Te ee 15,000 
ACCOUNTS FOCEIVADIS 2... .cccccccccccccccsevescers 2 288,422 Se 
IMVONCOTICR 2. ncccccccccccccccrcesevesecesececes 2 007,552 
Deferred CRATHOS .ccccccccccccccccccccccvceces 22,197 te 
Bumdry IMveEstMeNts 2... csccccsecsccscvsccccccccssccccsssesssscsccce 6,532 
Investment in controlled company 611,193 0 
Property account less depreciation 4,584,659 C 
GOORsWEE ccc ccc ccc ce ee cerreseesoccccreccecseseetnccrsseveressoee 250,000 250,000 
$9,393,578 $9,847,668 vi 
LIABILITIES ve 
BN ia 6bk6 dae hob 44046445 SS ESSN REP RES 65 hn dc bab OO $1,158,000 $1,859,000 A 
ACCOUNTS PAVADIE 2.ccccccccccccccescccescosccecsccccsccceceescccs 367,473 371,429 
PEOVIEOM TOF BAMOD oc ccccscccccccsccecccscccccscvcccsecccssevesee 656,507 539,697 N 
WARE GSVOTETRTE cove ccc ccsccccccescccecevecccccceweeteccsscosssee 8 e6sec0s 71,281 G 
GR Son v cbc cecesdeteneweebeceevereseceriveeean cdasese 29,537 
EROUTAMCS GRA CEHET FOMOTVER oc cc ccccesccrcsvocccccccenvecccccsse 149,743 149,749 a 
$2,331,723 $3,020,643 C 
First mortgage bonds, 4%%, due May 1, 1946, issued and held by 
the banks as collateral to loans. t 
Capital stock—Issued, 147,689 shares, no par value................ $2,953,780 $2,953,780 k 
Issued, 15,000 shares 7% cumulative preferred stock of 
MEE 4:)-K0 WE is Bawa Rak 68964 5 00050460 Ess 4 9 65405008 ES ON CS 1,500,000 1,500,000 ¢ 
$6,785,503 $7,474,423 \ 
DOTRGE  GUNGTTE oh oe 656 S6H8 Fee eTeeederevenenveeneescosisenedeqe~e 2,608,075 2,373,242 ) 
$9,393,578 $9,847,668 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
1942 1941 I 
OE, Be, OE. i ivicctadeeten ¥.908.6060ss6 ss 0000s $2,373,242 $2,175,769 
Net operating profit for the year .....cccccccccicces 1,486,381 1,272,132 
$3,859,623 $3,448,901 
Fen... QOCREE TERT CLIT UOTE ee $118,119 $105,753 
Depreciation, including special de- i 
preciation on new elevator annexes 203,000 196,213 
Provision for federal income taxes. . 601,319 443,939 
DE, OUD vn.dce 0850s becca dcses 7,721 7,790 | 
Executive salaries ..........e...005 75,778 75,709 
EE ido week 6 06.0:40006n0 000000 849 1,006,787 1,705 832,112 ‘ 
$2,852,836 $2,617,790 
Dividends from investment in controlled 
SE i cuceueleee bess ube 8 s%'s asc 35,991 35,991 
Income from investments .............. 1,475 1,688 
$2,890,302 "$2,655,469 
Deduct: Dividend on cumulative pre- 
POUR DUNO. sckccendesbscrcecnes $105,000 $105,000 
Dividend on common stock ........ 177,226 282,226 177,226 282,226 
ete, Bee, OP is ios vas dc ib 5s dibadees $2,608,075 $2,373,242 
CONTINGENT LIABILITIES: . 
Guarantee of $944,500 5% % bonds of Inter City 
Baking Co., Ltd. 
On customers’ paper under discount: 
Canadian and other dollar drafts............ $113,344 


$103,139 
United Kingdom and other sterling drafts... £94,708:17:9 £349,500 :13:5 
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== Binessian Fly Is 


svalent in 
tastern Kansas 


@ By Dr. E. G. Kelly 


Kansas State College 


ILRy 















Ontariy 


The Hessian fly is prevalent in the 
eastern two thirds of Kansas and in the 
northwestern counties as well. It period- 
ically causes heavy damage to the wheat 
crop. In 1941, this pest destroyed 13,- 
000,000 bus of wheat. The loss from 


t Of the 
there jg 
rtion of 


vheat, Hessian fly in 1943 may again reach 13,- 
oe 000,000 bus. Numerous farmers may lose 
: all of their wheat next year because of 
a: fly infestation. 
Oadings If approved control practices are gen- 
Oct. 11 erally used by wheat growers, damage 
),987 in from Hessian fly can be prevented. Con- 
1€ week 


trol measures protected more than 1,500,- 
000 acres in 1941 and nearly 2,000,000 
acres in 1942, except in thin stands. 
Chinch bugs may damage 400,000 acres 
of Kansas wheat in 1943. These pests 
are prevalent in the eastern half of the 
state, and their number increased during 
the past season. They will infest small 
grain fields in the early spring, and they 


ny 


a will move to corn and sorghum fields 
te when the small grains ripen. They may 
ton devastate large acreages of row crops 
to be unless control measures are used. 
bent There are two seasons of the year when 
apne the chinch bugs can be controlled: when 
Cana. they are in hibernation during the winter, 
= Os and when they are moving from the small 
filling grains at harvest time. Winter control 
ante consists of burning the clumps of grass 
rile along fence rows where the bugs are 
a. sheltered. Control at the time of harvest 
+ their migration is accomplished by construc- 
a tion of creosote oil barriers, having post- 
hole traps at intervals poisoned with 
t fol calcium cyanide. 
——BREAD I6 THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 
SELF-RISING FLOUR GROUP 
1941 RE-ELECTS ALL OFFICERS 
i‘ Nasuvitte, Tenn.—All officers of the 
107,552 Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc., were 
ry re-elected at a meeting held in Nashville 
Hy Oct. 16. President is R. C. Blanton, 
50,000 Cosby-Hodges Milling Co., Birmingham; 
17,668 vice president, C. B. Nichols, Happy- 
vale Flour Mills, Griffin, Ga; secretary, 
ey Allen Cornelius, W. R. Cornelius & Sons, 
hy Nashville; treasurer, H. C. Tilford, Dixie 
29,537 Grain Co., Shelbyville, Tenn. Directors 
= are Allen Barry, Barry-Carter Milling 
20,643 Co, Lebanon, Tenn; Grant Card, Puri- 
i tan Mills, Atlanta; C. C. Cowan, South- 
" land Mill & Elevator Co., Nashville; W. 
10,000 


G. Jackson, Macon (Ga.) Milling Co; 
V. S. Tupper, Nashville (Tenn.) Roller 
Mills. 
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6,769 FOOD AND DRUG OFFICIALS 
MAP CO-OPERATIVE PLANS 
Atsany, N. Y.—Food and drug offi- 
cials representing the New England 
states, New York and New Jersey, met 
here Oct. 9 to create a mutual assistance 
organization to provide protection for 
food and drugs in the event of war 
bombing or other civilian catastrophies. 
H. C. Lythgoe, director of the division of 
food and drugs of the Massachusetts 
State Department of Health, was selected 
a8 chairman and Herbert Plank, Dairy 
and Food Commission of the state of 

Connecticut, was named secretary. 
A central office where statistics would 
be kept and where officials of the several 
states might apply for assistance was 
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proposed, as any single state might find 
itself lacking in men to enforce laws 
dealing with the prevention of sale of 
unwholesome food, or facilities for lab- 
oratory tests. 

An executive committee representing 
all the states will direct the work and 
it is proposed that inspection services 
will be interchangeable among the states 
and handled by mobile units to facilitate 
the movement of foods and drugs in 
any emergency. 

C. R. Plumb, director of the bureau 
of food control, New York Department 
of Agriculture and Markets, who orig- 
inated the scheme, outlined the plan at 
the meeting. Other meetings of the 
group will be held sometime in the future. 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
VITAMIN ASSAY IS TOPIC 
Toronto, Ont.—At a dinner meeting 
of the Toronto section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, opening 
the current season, on Oct. 9, Ted Wood, 
research chemist of Standard Brands 
Laboratories, Toronto, read a paper on 
“Vitamin Assay Methods.” 
BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FARM MACHINERY RATIONED 
Winnirec, Man.—Rationing of all 
new farm machinery and equipment has 
been ordered by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. 
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If Eastern Rules Apply 


Gasoline Rations Will Be Strict 


If gasoline rationing regulations now 
in effect in 17 eastern states are applied 
to other states when rationing becomes 
nation-wide about Nov. 22, the average 
“A” card holder will be able to drive 
only about eight miles a day. 

While there has been no specific infor- 
mation concerning details of the pro- 
jected extension of the rationing pro- 
gram, dispatches from Washington have 
indicated that restrictions will be ap- 
proximately the same. 

Under gasoline rationing regulations 
in effect in the East since July 22, there 
are five major types of rations, includ- 
ing basic, supplemental, fleet, service and 
nonhighway. 

Owners or operators of virtually all 
privately owned passenger cars are en- 
titled to the basic ration and should be 
given “A” cards and windshield stickers. 

Each book contains 48 coupons, each 
of which permits the purchase of one 
unit of gasoline. The present value of 
a unit is four gallons, but it may be 
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Continental Europe Has Poor 
Harvest of Grains for Bread 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The 1942 harvest 
of bread grains in continental Europe 
probably will be considerably below av- 
erage and below the subnormal crop of 
last year, according to information re- 
ceived and estimates made in the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
total wheat and rye yield in Germany 
and German-occupied countries this year 
was estimated recently by the ministry 
of economic warfare in London at 15% 
less than last year and 25% under the 
1935-38 average. 

Winter frosts were responsible for the 
shortage, which probably will mean re- 
duced bread rations, the ministry said. 

Italy’s harvest, it added, will be better 
than last year’s poor one, but slightly 
under the 1930-40 average. 

The severe winter of 1941-42, followed 
by a very late spring, indicated an un- 
favorable crop prospect for 1942, even 
precarious in many areas, but favorable 
growing and harvesting conditions dur- 
ing the summer and in the fall have re- 
sulted in a substantial recovery for most 
of the spring sown grain crops. 

Of the bread grains, the rye produc- 
tion is relatively better than for wheat, 
with an outturn estimated not greatly 
different from that of a year ago. Feed 
grains, such as barley, oats, corn and 
mixed grains, are estimated to be above 
last year and above average, largely due 
“to increased acreages this season. The 
abnormal winter kill of fall sown grains 
and oil seeds, together with the late 
spring forced larger planting of spring 
grains, especially barley and corn, and 
also of root crops. ‘Barley and corn are 
being increasingly utilized for food pur- 
poses, and their increased production 
should do much to offset any decline in 
bread grain supplies. 

The harvest of grain and oil seed crops 
now is generally completed, and the root 


crop harvest, mainly potatoes and sugar 
beets, is under way. Present indications 
are for a large production of root crops, 
especially potatoes in Europe as a whole. 
The actual production of this and other 
late root crops will depend largely upon 
weather conditions during October, ex- 
cept in southern France where severe 
drouth damage is reported. 

Considered on @ regional basis, the 
1942 production of wheat shows a re- 
duction from last year’s below-average 
crop in the Balkans, Central Europe and 
Denmark, little change or small increases 
in Italy, Spain and France, and gener- 
ally improved production in Portugal, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Sweden and 
northeastern Europe. The rye harvest 
in Central Europe is estimated to be 
slightly smaller than last year, but larger 
in northern and eastern Europe. Har- 
vest of barley, oats and mixed grains 
generally has been larger, especially in 
north central Europe, where these spring 
grains were used for reseeding, after an 
unusual winter kill of winter grains. 

In the Danube Basin, the corn acreage 
was increased and larger crops are indi- 
cated for most areas. In Italy, a favor- 
able season for most crops has been re- 
ported. Potato planting was increased 
in most countries, and especially in the 
important potato producing areas of 
Germany. Growing and harvesting con- 
ditions for potatoes to date have been 
reported as quite favorable. 

Winter oil seed planting, notably of 
rape seed, was damaged severely by 
winter kill, but spring seeding of oil 
seeds was increased considerably, espe- 
cially in the Balkans. The acreage and 
production of peas and beans as field 
crops were increased considerably in the 
Balkan countries, particularly Roumania, 
and continued expansion of vegetable 
production is reported generally for most 
parts of the continent. 


changed at any time by the Office of 
Price Administration. 

The coupons are grouped on six pages 
of eight coupons each, with each page 
numbered and its coupons valid only for 
a specific two months’ period. Thus, each 
“A” card holder will be able to obtain 
16 gallons of gasoline a month, on an 
average, sufficient for 240 miles at 15 
miles to the gallon. 

If his car will go 20 miles to the gal- 
lon, the “A” card motorist will be able 
to average 320 a month or, if his car 
uses a gallon of gas for each 10 or 12 
miles, his monthly mileage will be corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

Of the allowable 240 miles a month, the 
OPA presumes 150 miles will be occu- 
pational driving and the other 90 miles 
necessary family driving. 

In applying for a supplemental ration, 
a motorist must show his occupational 
driving exceeds 150 miles a month. 

If such driving averages up to 470 
miles monthly, over a period of three 
months, he may be issued a “B” book, 
containing 16 one-unit coupons. 

A “B” book will be issued for periods 

ranging from 3 to 12 months, depending 
on the amount of occupational mileage 
allowed by the rationing board. 
_ Formation of a bona fide ride-sharing 
club also may entitle a motorist to a 
supplemental ration, providing other ade- 
quate means of transportation are not 
available, and in certain cases, families 
operating two or more cars may obtain 
“B” cards with the provision coupons for 
150 miles a month are to be deducted 
for each car more than one which is not 
used substantially in the pursuit of an 
occupation. 

The OPA explained, however, that 
“occupation” need not be gainful work. 
It may be any work regularly performed, 
possibly as a volunteer, which contributes 
to the war effort or public welfare. 

Rationing boards may issue “C” books 
to motorists who meet the requirements 
for “B” ratings, who show need for more 
than 470 miles a month and who belong 
to a category of users considered most 
essential to the war effort. 

The OPA has listed 14 types of uses 
for which “C” books may be issued. 
These include transportation of farm 
workers, supplies and products; trans- 
portation of equipment or materials, or 
specialized service to agricultural, ex- 
tractive or industrial establishments; 
salesmen of farm or industrial machin- 
ery, and foods essential to the war effort. 

Rationing boards will issue “C” books 
only to applicants showing need for “pre- 
ferred mileage” under one of the 14 listed 
classifications. 

Such books will enable holders to ob- 
tain gasoline for 470 miles of ordinary 
occupational driving per month, plus as 
much “preferred mileage” as may be 
needed. 

Fleet rations are issued for automobiles 
or motorcycles which are part of a fleet 
of four or more of the same general 
type, operated by the same person in- 
connection with the same or related occu- 
pations. 

The ration will be as much as may be 
found necessary under certain restric- 
tions, such as absence of alternative 
means of transportation. 
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is manufacturing one of the outstand- 
ing flours made in Minnesota. A per- 
fect flour, laboratory controlled. Many 
of our old customers and some of our 
new connections have written us vol- 
untarily that they have never had so 
many favorable comments. We can 
please the most exacting. 

CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO., 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis. 

















Leading “Prents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE Laboratory Controlled 
MARITIME 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


ARGILL | _:. 





* TRUCK-LOAD 
INCORPORATED CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 


Minneapolis and nies Whee 
All Principal Grain Markets Any Time 










































Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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“ROCK RIVER” RYE pigs “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 
*“*BLODGETT’S” 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLO DG ETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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WORKING FOR ENRICHMENT 


Active campaigners in behalf of the enrichment program are the chairmen of 
the various state nutrition committees who through many agencies lend much Sup. 
port to the National Nutrition Program. The complete list of the chairmen actively 
engaged in the better nutrition and enrichment campaign follows: 


REGION I 
Director: John F. Hardy, Social 
Security Board, 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


CHAIRMEN 


Maine: Dr. Marion D. Sweetman, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, University of 
Maine, Orona, Maine. 

Massachusetts: Miss May E. Foley, Exten- 
sion Nutritionist, Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, Amherst, Mass, 

Vermont: Dr. Florence B. King, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, Vt. 

Rhode Island: Miss Meredith Mayfield, 
Department of Home Economics, Rhode 
Island State College, Kingston, R. I. 

New Hampshire: Miss Elizabeth E. Ellis, 
Nutrition Specialist, Extension Service, Dur- 
ham, N 5 

Connecticut: Mrs. Marion Evans Dakin, 
Extension Nutrition Specialist, University 
of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 


REGION II 


Director: Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, 
Social Security Board, 11 West 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y. Regional 
Representative: Miss Lorna Barber. 


CHAIRMEN 


New York State: Dr. Elizabeth Gardiner, 
State Board of Health, Albany, N. Y. 

New York City: Dr. Grace MacLeod, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 


York, N. 
REGION Ill 


Director: William L. Dill, Social 
Security Board, Juniper and Chest- 
nut streets, Philadelphia, Pa. RKe- 
gional Representative: Miss Lorna 
Barber. 

CHAIRMEN 


Pennsylvania: Dr. kaura Drummond, 
Home Economics Department, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 

Delaware: Miss Pearl MacDonald, Exten- 
sion Nutritionist, University of Delaware, 
Newark, Del. 

New Jersey: Miss Marie Doermann, Nu- 
trition Specialist, University of New Jersey, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

REGION IV 
Director: G. R. Parker, Social Se- 
curity Board, Arlington Building, 
Washington, D. C. Regional Rep- 
resentative: Miss Eleanor Enright. 


CHAIRMEN 

Maryland: Dr. Marie Mount, Dean of 
Home Economics Dept., University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Md. 

West Virginia: Miss Ruth D. Noer, Head 
Division of Home Economics, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Virginia: Dr. Mildred Tate, Head of Home 
Economics Dept., Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Va. 

North Carolina: Dr. Carl V. Reynolds, 
State Board of Health, Raleigh, N. C. 

District of Columbia: Mrs. H. M. Monroe, 
52A Army War College, Washington, D. C. 


REGION V 


Director: Robert C. Goodwin, Social 
Security Board, Euclid Avenue and 
Ninth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CHAIRMEN 


Ohio: Miss Minnie Price, Extension Divi- 
sion, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Michigan: Dr. Marie Dye, Dean of Home 
Economics Dept., Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Kentucky: Dr. Statie Erickson, Head 
of Home Economics Dept., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


REGION VI 
Director: Henry L. McCarthy, Social 
Security Board, U. S. Court House 


Building, Chicago, Ill. Regional 
Representative: Miss Helen Walsh. 


CHAIRMEN 
Indiana: Dr. John W. Ferree, Director, 
State Board of Health, 1098 West Michigan 
Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jisconsin: Miss Frances Zuill, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 

Illinois: Dr. Lydia J. Roberts, Department 
of Home Economics, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 


REGION VII 


Director: Richard N. Lyle, Social 
Security Board, First Avenue and 
19th Street, Birmingham, Ala. Re- 
gional Representative: Miss Myra 
Reagan. 

CHAIRMEN 

South Carolina: D. W. Watkins, Director 
of Extension Service, Clemson Agricultural 
College, Clemson, 8. C. 

Georgia: Miss Lurline Collier, State Home 
Demonstration Leader, University of Geor- 
gia, Athens, Ga. 

Mississippi: Miss May Cresswell, State 
Home Demonstration Leader, Mississippi 
State College, State College, Miss. 

Florida: Miss Margaret R. Sandels, Dean, 
Professor of Nutrition, Florida State Col- 
lege for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Alabama: Mrs. Marion W. Spidle, Dean 


of School of Home Economics, Alabam; 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. ‘ 

Tennessee: Dr. W. C. Williams, Stat. 
Health Commissioner, State Dept. of Health 
Nashville, Tenn. 


REGION VIII 


Director: Fred M. Wilcox, Social 
Security Board, Federal Office 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. Re- 
gional Representative: Miss Velma 
Clarke. 

CHAIRMEN 


Minnesota: Miss Inez Hobart, State ky. 
tension Nutritionist, University of Minne. 
sota, St. Paul, Minn. 

Iowa: Dr. P. Mabel Nelson, Head of De. 
partment of Foods and Nutrition, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Nebraska: Dr. Ruth Leverton, Associate 
Professor of Nutrition, University of Nebras. 
ka, Lincoln, Neb, 

North Dakota: Miss Grace DeLong, State 
Home Demonstration Leader, North Dakota 
State College, Fargo, N. D 

South Dakota: Miss Nora M. Hott, State 
Home Demonstration Leader, South [Dakota 
State College, Brookings, S. D. 


REGION IX 


Director: Ed McDonald, Social sSe- 
curity Board, 1006 Grand Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. Regional Repre- 
sentative: Miss Ruth McCammon. 


CHAIRMEN 


Kansas: Dr. Margaret M. Justin, Dean, 
Dept. of Home Economics, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Missouri: Dr. Bertha Bisbey, Department 
of Home Economics, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Oklahoma: Dr. Daisy Purdy, Head House- 

































“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *il!'":© 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT” 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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THE THIRSTIEST 
FLOURS IN AMERICA! 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF 
-PRODUCER - KYROL- 
SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Headquarters * Minneapolis, Minn. 














SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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hold Science Dept., Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Okla. 

Arkansas: Dr. Isabella C. Wilson, Head 
of Department of Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 


REGION X 
Director: James B. Marley, Social 
Security Board, North Presa and 
East Houston streets, San Antonio, 
Texas. Regional Representative: 
Miss Hazel Bratley. 


CHAIRMEN 

Texas: Miss Mildred Horton, State Home 
Demonstration Agent, A. & M. College, Col- 
lege Station, Texas. 

New Mexico: Miss Edith M. Lantz, Re- 
search Specialist in. Home Economics, New 
Mexico State College, State College, N. M. 

Louisiana; Miss Ellen LeNoir, State Home 
Demonstration Agent, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, University, La. 


REGION XI 
Director: Heber R. Harper, Social 
Security Board, 1706 Welton Street, 
Denver, Colo. Regional Representa- 
tive: Mrs. Agnes English Vaughn. 


CHAIRMEN 

Wyoming: Miss Elizabeth J. McKittrick, 
Head, Division of Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Idaho: Miss Marion Hepworth, State 
Home Demonstration Leader, University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Utah: Dr. Rose H. Widtsoe, Home Man- 
agement Department, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Montana: Dr. Gladys Branegan, Dean of 
Home Economics, State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Bozeman, Mont. 

Colorado: Miss Inga K. Allison, Dean, 
Division of Home Economics, State Agricul- 
tural College, Fort Collins, Colo. 

Arizona: Miss Jean M. Stewart, State 
Home Demonstration Leader, University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 


REGION XII 
Director: Richard M. Neustadt, So- 
cial Security Board, 785 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. Regional 
Representative: Miss Rae Russell. 


CHAIRMEN 

Washington: Dr. Velma Phillips, Dean, 
College of Home Economics, Washington 
State College, Pullman, Wash. 

Oregon: Miss Ava B. Milam, Dean of 
Home Economics, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 

Nevada: Miss Sarah Lewis, Head, School 
of Home Economics, University of Nevada, 
Reno, Nev. 

California: Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan, Head, 
Dept. of Home Economics, University of 
California, Berkeley, Cal. 
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The Quaker Line 


QUAKER FLOUR 
RED-TOP FLOUR 
AUNT JEMIMA CORNMEAL 
FULL-0-PEP POULTRY FEEDS 
QUAKER LIVESTOCK FEEDS 
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The Quaker Oats Company 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours Feeds All Milled Products 





ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 

















We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 

















The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 











cAn Independent Pill 


WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 


COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, II. 






































POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 









Every bushel of wheat washed 
in pure water 


“POLAR BEAR” 


The kind and quality of flour 
that you never hear 


criticized. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 
By Carroll K. Michener a 


MILLING ANTIQUITIES.—The oth- 
er day when we were in the midst of 
the formidable task of destroying some 
thousands of engravings, accumulated 
over the past half century or so, in order 
to relieve the national shortage of cop- 
per and zinc, a treasure-trove came to 
light. It consisted of the several hundred 
cuts that were 
used toward the 
latter part of 
the Nineteenth 
Century to il- 
lustrate the cel- 
ebrated _four- 
volume “His- 
tory of Corn Milling,” by Richard Ben- 
nett and John Elton, published in Lon- 
don and Liverpool. These cuts, it ap- 
pears, were purchased by the Miller 
Publishing Co. to illustrate serial publi- 
cation of this work just after the turn 
of the century, in THe NorTHwesTeRN 
Miter. Having served that purpose, 
they were boxed up and consigned to 
dust-collection in an unrecorded corner. 

And now, alas! Treasure-trove these 
illustrations may be, with multitudinous 
and seductive potential uses, yet they 
must be scrapped unless assured future 
use can be found for them. Into the 
hell-box they go, therefore, save for the 
few that can be momentarily salvaged 
for one more appearance in print before 
melting into 
the materials 
that must go 
to win the 





1409 


From Miniature, 





war. The 
dozen or so 
temporarily- 

P y From Fifteenth Century Min- 
rescued rari-  jature, “The Finding of 
ties of the ones 


engraving—and milling—craft will come 
forth in due course. Their revival will 
be legitimate—-they will be rendered time- 
ly again by their text. But no such 
excuse can be found for the handful of 
little fellows accompanying these lines. 
Frankly, we are merely running on with 
more or less aimless words of explana- 
tion which does not explain, with no other 
purpose than simply to provide a frame 
for them. ~ 

Bennett and Elton drew these diminu- 
tive pictures from various scholarly 





From Fifteenth Century Bible 


sources. Their text describes them thus, 
in the order of their appearance here: 


1. A-~manuseript copy of Boccaccio’s 
“Decameron,” dated 1409, in the British 


Museum, contains this sketch, reproduced 
in the exact size of the original. It 
illustrates the tripod type of mill, though 
no tripod is visible in the picture, indicat- 
ing that the artist drew with indiffer- 
ent care to accuracy or purposely 
omitted the tripod beams as being in- 
visible at an extreme distance. In any 
case, this does not represent a mill with 
a fixed tower, as is evident from the 
center of the sail arms being rather with 
the body of the mill than in the cap or 
gable. 

2. In a superb manuscript of the Bible 
containing some of the most elegant 

miniatures of the 
Fifteenth Century, 

DA. preserved in the 
* collection at the 
‘. British Museum, 

= rare several 
In a Fifteenth Century sketches of wind- 

Monastic Chronicle mills. -One of the 
most perfect appears in a scene repre- 
senting the finding of Moses, the tripod 
being distinctly shown. 

8. A third is of the ambiguous form 
already illustrated by the sketch from 
Boccaccio, the tripod foundation being 
omitted from the sketch as invisible, be- 
ing covered by a fixed gabled roof. 

4. Of precisely the same form is a 
mill in a Fifteenth Century monastic 
chronicle preserved in manuscript at 
Lambeth Palace. 

5. A mill of somewhat problematic 
form occurs in a miniature, also of the 
Fifteenth Century, “Les Quatre Fils 
d@’Aymont,” 
in the Brit- 
ish Museum, 
the structure 
appearing to 
possess, even 
more dis- 
tinctly than 
appears in 
our drawing, a fixed circular tower. 
Clearly, however, this peculiar aspect of 
the structure is due to its being represent- 
ed at a distance, where the details of 
its foundation would be invisible. 

And s0, little playthings of historians, 
editors, engravers and printers, a long 
farewell to you! It will be satisfactory 
to us if your next manifestation be pierc- 
ing the heart of world tyranny. 








From Fifteenth Century 
Monkish History 


An old college chum of ours who is 
now in Col. Donovan’s super-intelligence 
service (absorbed lately by the OW1) 
came out to the West a couple of weeks 
ago on vacation. He knows all about the 
Orient. In private life he is a professor 
of economics. Born and raised and edu- 
cated in the mid-west, he ought to know 
something about this region’s habits of 
mind-and hand. But unhappily he has 
been in Washington just long enough for 








indoctrination. Therefore he was grieved 
and shocked when we assured him that, 
as regards the nation’s war effort, Wash- 
ington was in high disrepute throughout 
the mid-west. ... Our friend, the pro- 
fessor, had not had time“to discover on 
his own account, as he did speedily, that 
the mid-west was far out ahead of Wash- 
ington on all accounts—resolution to win 
the war, acceptance of sacrifice, willing- 
ness to endure any useful hardship, eager- 
ness for aggressive leadership. He found, 
as we assured him was the case, that the 
mid-west had not been isolationist since 
Dec. 7, 1941, and that it had been far less 
isolationist before that time than Wash- 
ington supposed. He found that it was 
merely wearied to death with admoni- 
tions from Washington, adjurations to wax 
jittery—that it was suffering acutely from 
eyestrain, peering backward to see if there 
was any sign of Washington catching up. 
... We think, at least, that our chum 
found out these things for it wasn’t long 
afterward that the President, wised up 
no doubt by the professor, made his great 
tour of discovery. Congress shows signs 
of making the discovery, too, but of course 
Congress never will be wholly conscious 
of it. Just now it is pretty busy getting 
the monkey off its back where the Presi- 
dent put it—and not very much can be 
done, of course, “until after election.” Be- 
sides, Congress never marches in the ad- 
vance guard— it is among the camp fol- 
lowers. 


Not long ago, in an article published in 
This Week, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard suggested to consumers that, as 
a proper way of waging war on the dinner 
table, they should buy all the flour they 
were likely to use for a considerable 
period. He explained that wheat and 
flour were so abundant that they were 
taking up valuable storage space. Expand- 
ing the idea, Philip W. Pillsbury, presi- 
dent of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., urged 
that home storage of flour not only would 
relieve the nation’s storage problem but 
that at the same time it would stimulate 
consumption of flour, thus contributing to 
the efhiciency of war-time diet. His 
seconding of the Secretary’s idea seemed 
to have the bureaucratic approval... . 
But now comes a cartoon, distributed by 
the Office of Civilian Defense for Na- 
tion-wide newspaper usage, portraying 
a miser before a loaded pantry in 
which there is a barrel of flour. True, 
the intent is to point a moral against 
hoarding sugar and other forbidden foods, 
and possibly the barrel of flour was inked 
in by the artist not so much through 
ignorance as just to lend color and back- 
ground. But no matter how it got there 
it is another pretty example of how left 
hands in Washington wot not of what 
right hands doeth. 


COMPATIBILITY VITAMIN.~}, 
a mere twist of definition the no. 
rale vitamin,” about which so much wa; 
heard a while back (the morale cliche ha 
been pretty well scratched from current 
nutritional patois) becomes the “gooj 
disposition vitamin.” The evidence lie; 
in this paragraph from the “What Did 
You Eat Today?” nutritional bulletin of 
the University of Illinois College of Ay. 
riculture Extension Service in Agricul. 
ture and Home Economics: 

“A GOOD DISPOSITION is related 
to thiamin (vitamin B,), as well as to 
other food nutrients. It takes many 
foods to supply enough thiamin. White 
flour and white bread are good sources 
only when they are enriched. Therefore 
insist on the enriched kind (read th 
label). Your Government has endorsed 
this kind of flour and bread. All the 
white bread used by our armed forces is 
made from flour enriched with thiamin, 
niacin, and iron. These elements are 
also being restored to many refined ce- 
reals SO READ THE LABELS- 
AND GET YOUR THIAMIN!” 

With compatibility thus assured to the 
family circle, simply by nutritional con- 
formance to the vitamin B, formula, 
there'll be one less detour sign on the 
matrimonial highway. 


Wheat being the only surplus food left 
the food-stamp .plan needed a different 
leg to stand upon. That is, technically 
it needed one—politically it didn’t make a 
bit of difference. Anyway, Washington 
now calls the stamp plan a relief and nu- 
trition measure, not a surplus measure. 
This month, by the way, the foods on the 
free list include pancake and whole wheat 
flour, corn meal and hominy grits, dry 
beans, potatoes, fresh vegetables and ap- 
ples—all plentiful but hardly surplusages. 
Eggs are in the list, too—and nothing 
could be a surplus at the price they bring. 


The war has brought about 
rapid shifts in the pattern of family pur- 
chasing power, according to the midyear 
income estimate of Macfadden Publica- 
tions. Between January and July of this 
year, it is disclosed, the percentage of 
urban families with income between $2.000 
and $3,000 rose from 26.1 to 28.7; $3,000 
to $5,000, from 13.4 to 16.5; $5,000 and 
over, from 6.8 to 8.4. At the same time, 
the percentage of families in the $1,000 
to $2,000 group has dropped from 35.7 to 
32, and under $1,000 from 18 to 14.4. A 
similar trend was noted in an analysis of 
estimated income from combined urban 
and farm families. . . . Both the poor and 
the rich are getting richer, it seems. Is 
this inflation, or merely the flower and 
fruit of the New Deal? 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 

















Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘AMBERMILCO” 
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MK ¢ x INE 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 


The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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Kansas City, Kan. s. 
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BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











FRED R. KLUWIN 


Fred R. Kluwin, 69, for many years 
engaged in the feed and flour business 
at Oshkosh, Wis., which his father, the 
late Andrew Kluwin, established, and in 
recent years in charge of selling activities 
for the W. J. Jennison Co., of Minne- 
apolis, in Milwaukee territory, died of 
a heart attack Oct. 9. He had been in 
poor health since 1929, being confined 
to his bed since 1930 when he was forced 
to retire. 


DAVID A. ROUSH 


David A. Roush, 72, for a number of 
years a member of the sales staff of the 
W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, died 
at his home in Harrisburg, Pa., on Sept. 
23 following a heart attack. He was 
stricken two days before while serving on 
a jury in the Dauphin County Court. 


WILLIAM E. GRIBBLE 

William E. Gribble, 63, general super- 
intendent of the Gillette Grain Co., Nash- 
ville, died Oct. 10, after an illness of 
four days. He had been associated with 
the Gillette Grain Co. for 35 years. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


GENE MAAS HEADS BAKERY 
SUPPLYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Cuicaco, I1u.—Gene Maas, of the 
Maas-Keefe Co., St. Paul, Minn., was 
elected president of the National Bakers 
Supply House Association, at its annual 
meeting at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
Oct. 16-17. He succeeds Paul Chap- 
man, of Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago. 

Gerald B. Henry, Henry & Henry, 
Buffalo, former secretary, was elected 
vice president, and John A. Kluetsch, 
Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, was 
made secretary. T. F. Naughtin, T. F. 
Naughtin Co., Omaha, was _ re-elected 
treasurer. 

Edward G. Byrnes, of Byrnes & Kief- 
er, Pittsburgh, L. H. La Rue, of Joseph 
Middleby, Jr., Inc., Boston, and H. S. 
Hansen, of the Omaha (Neb.) Bakers 
Supply Co., were re-elected members of 
the executive committee. 

A new board was chosen, to be known 
as_ the board, composed of 
Paul Chapman, Chapman & Smith Co., 
Chicago; E. C. Johnson, H. A. Johnson 
Co., Boston; Frank W. Allen, J. W. 
Allen & Co., Chicago. 


advisory 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





GRAIN ELEVATOR FIRE 

The elevator of the Ridgeway Grain 
Co., Kenton, Ohio, was destroyed by fire 
of undetermined origin Oct. 12, with 
loss estimated by Everett P. Brugler, 
owner, at $25,000 to the elevator and 
storage houses and $15,000 to contents, 
including 8,000 bus soybeans, several 
tons of salt and prepared feeds, partly 
insured. Due to priorities, the elevator 
may not be rebuilt now. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CANADIAN BARLEY ARRIVES 

DvututH, Minn.—Last week three me- 
dium sized cargoes of Canadian barley 
arrived here, unloading 229,675 bus with 
payment of duty, in transit for delivery 
in Mexico. Former shipments have been 
cleaned out and the fresh supply will 
be going out steadily from now on until 
stock is exhausted. 





SPECIALIZED 
EXPERIENCE 


In Your Banking Requirements 


Here at the FIRST, in ST. LOUIS, are 
officers who have specialized for many years 
in the banking requirements of the milling 
industry and grain trade. 


The benefits of this specialization are avail- 
able not only to our customers, but also to 
those who may not now be using our services. 


New milling and grain accounts are invited, 
on the basis of our experience and ability to 
serve. 


x 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway « Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


CENTRAL BAG & BuriaP Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 





6 4 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond D” = Sani 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 











WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. CINCINNATI, O. 
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MEXICANA 


Leslie R. Olsen, products control direc- 
tor of the International Milling Co., is 
an amateur moving picture maker of 
parts. He has frequently exhibited be- 
fore members of the trade, notably the 
American Society of Cereal Chemists, of 
which he has served as an officer. He 
is about to entertain the Minneapolis 
Lions Club with a prize winning picture 
taken recently in Mexico. Not long ago 
he addressed the Lions Club of Moose 
Jaw Sask., on “Milling Flour Yesterday 
and Today.” He had no moving picture 
to illustrate that subject but seems like 
just the man to make one. 


CORRESPONDENT ON TOUR 


Returning home from the recent ab- 
breviated annual meeting of the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Association 
at Excelsior Springs, Mo., Leon H. Jack- 
son, THe NortHwesTerN MILLer’s corre- 
spondent at Portland, Oregon, made a 
brief side trip to Minneapolis and Du- 
luth, the latter city being his birthplace. 
He is secretary of the Oregon Feed 
Dealers Association. 


EASTERN TRAVELER 

Dwight K. Yerxa, vice president of 
the Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is spending this week in the East. 


CANDIDATE FOR CONGRESS 


John W. Padden, son of J. J. Padden, 
president of the Crookston (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co., is the Republican nominee for 
Congress in the ninth district. Mr. Pad- 
den is a lawyer in Crookston. His op- 
ponent is a Farmer-Laborite, and the 
opinion is that Mr. Padden’s chances of 
election are very good. Incidentally, his 
father, who is undergoing treatment in 
St. Mary’s Hospital, at Rochester, for 
a heart ailment, is doing nicely. 


JOIN AD AGENCY 


Walter Hopkins, formerly with Purity 
Bakeries Corp., and J. A. Rheinstrom, 
formerly with Wilding Picture Produc- 
tions, Inc., have joined the Chicago office 
of Campbell-Mithun, Inc., in the account 
contact department. Mr. Rheinstrom 
previously had been with King Midas 
Flour Mills and Nor-Shore Flour Co., 
Chicago. 


CHICAGO VISITORS 


Only a few outside millers were in 
Chicago last week. Among these were: 
O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle; C. B. MacLeod, Wabasha ( Minn.) 
Roller Mill Co; R. S. Dickinson, Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha. 


FOLLOW THE SUN 

A. R. Kinney, chairman of the board 
of Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, and Mrs. Kinney, who have been 
spending the summer at their cottage at 
Okoboji, Iowa, left last week for their 
customary winter quarters at Pasadena, 
Cal. En route they will spend some 
time at Phoenix. 


FLOUR MAN FORGETS CEILINGS 


Charles B. Stout, president of the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Memphis, cele- 
brated his birthday in an unusual man- 
ner recently. He had with him every 


member of his immediate family, includ- 
ing two sisters, three brothers, a nephew 
and two daughters, also including some 
in-laws. The occasion was marked by 
several dinners and luncheons. The sis- 
ters were Mrs. John J. Copeland, Paoli, 
Ind., Mrs. T. N. Braxton, Boise, Idaho, 
and brothers are Orville, Vincennes, Ind., 
Elmer W., Indianapolis, and John A., 
Memphis. Mr. Stout’s daughters in 
Memphis were Mrs. Hubert Edwards, 
Higginsville, Mo., and Mrs. Thomas 
Hooker, Kankakee, Ill. During the fes- 
tivities flour ceiling and price fixing were 
entirely forgotten. 


HOME FROM WEST 


Bruce F. Young, manager of the West- 
ern Terminal Elevator Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, is home from a fortnight’s visit 
on the west coast with his father, L. B. 
Young, at Hollywood and his son, Bruce, 
Jr., lieutenant (j.g.) in the navy sta- 
tioned at Oakland. 


IN SCRAP DRIVE 

Energetic school children of the Hud- 
son, Kansas, vicinity kept employees of 
the Stafford County Flour Mills busy 
weighing scrap iron for the past three 
weeks. The mill scales were used in reg- 
istering weights. 
CONV ALESCING 

John Enns, manager of the Enns Mill- 
ing Co., Inman, Kansas, is convalescing 
in a Hutchinson hospital after under- 
going a major operation. He expects to 
return home late this week. 


AT MICHIGAN MEETING 


Herman Steen, vice president, Millers 
National Federation, attended a meet- 
ing of Michigan millers at Jackson. 
Oct. 138. 


EASTERN TRIP 

W. P. Dolan, director of sales, Valier 
& Spies Millimg Co., St. Louis, was a 
caller at the New York office of Tue 
NorrHwesterN Mitter during an eastern 
business trip. 


IN NEW YORK 


C. T. Vandenover, vice president of 
the Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was introduced on the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange floor by J. A. MacNair, of 
H. J. Greenbank & Co., during a recent 
visit to that market. 


WEEK END CALLER 

J. R. Smithson, of the Attala Milling 
Co., Kosciusko, Miss., spent a week end 
in Nashville as the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cohen E. Williams, of Cohen E. 
Williams & Sons, local flour and feed 
brokers. 


WASHINGTON BUSINESSS 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Association, 
has returned to Nashville from a trip 
to Washington, D. C., in the interest of 
his association. 


REWARD 


J. P. Parks, of the J. P. Parks Co., 
feed jobber and broker, Kansas City, 
had the distinction of riding the fire 
truck Oct. 14 as a reward for reaching 
his charities quota well in advance of the 


deadline. Mr. Parks was in charge of 
soliciting the generous offices at the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, having a crew 
of about 25 men working with him. Mr. 
Parks was prominently pictured in Kan- 
sas City papers. 


BAKERS’ CONFERENCE 


New England bakers are represented 
at the ABA war conference in Chicago 
by Richard Cushman, Cushman’s Bakery, 
Portland; T. J. McArdle, Cushman’s 
Bakery, Lynn; William A. Hefler, White 
House Bakeries, Inc., Boston; Carl W. 
Swanson, Worcester Baking Co., Wor- 
cester, and Robert E. Sullivan, Boston, 
secretary of the New England Bakers 
Association. 


AFTER BIRDS 


Robert Mennel, John Enright and John 
Bour, of the Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
observed the opening of the hunting sea- 
son in Michigan last week by making a 
trip there to shoot pheasants. 


BOSTON VISITOR 


Frank J. Allen, general manager of 
the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
visited the company’s office in Boston 
recently. 





* 





EAGLE BROADCASTS 


New York, N. Y.—The New York 
flour trade shared vicariously in the 
thrill experienced by Emanuel Rosen- 
feld, New York flour jobber, when 
his son, Eugene, flight sergeant and 
observer with the Eagle Squadron in 
England, spoke over the radio from 
the Eagle Club in London on Oct. 10. 
To thousands of Americans here who 
just happen to turn their radio dials 
to WOR on Saturday nights at 8 
o’clock, these broadcasts frem the 
club by service men are perhaps just 
a rather nice gesture by the British 
Broadcasting Co. and the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, but when the 
boys who come on the air are rela- 
tives or friends, then it’s time for 
excitement. Gene Raymond, former 
movie star and husband of Jeannette 
MacDonald, interviews the boys, and 
he brought out that Eugene Rosen- 
feld, whose big interest at home was 
in music, had been in England a year 
and a half, that he had enlisted in 
the Canadian air force while on a va- 
cation in Canada, and that he is com- 
posing some of the music for the 
second edition of “Sky High” the 
London musical, the last fact one 
which his mother and father had not 
previously known. Eugene’s personal 
message to his family then came over 
the waves and that, of course, was 
the most important part of the broad- 
cast to them and their friends. 

These Eagle Clubs, established 
through the British Isles, are main- 
tained by the American Red Cross to 
give members of this squadron and 
other Americans in the armed forces, 
a bit of home. Gene Raymond closes 
the Saturday night broadcasts with a 
“message to a certain little redhead 
out in California,” and the half hour 
leaves a glow with the folks back 
here who think a lot about the boys 
over there. 
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U. S. WILL PURCHASE 
FROSTED SOYBEANS 


Government Decides to Buy Beans Dam. 
aged by Weather Before Matur. 
ity—Processed at Once 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The government 
has agreed to buy up the estimated 50, 
000,000 bus of frost damaged soybeans 
from producers throughout the main goy- 
bean belt and arrange for their imme- 
diate shipment to processors for crush- 
ing, thus removing from the market this 
unexpected overhang caused by a heavy 
frost over much of the producing area 
in September before the crop had ma- 
tured. 

At the same time, members of the 
Commodity Credit Corp., which wil! buy 
the damaged beans, met to draft arrange. 
ments for selling the beans to processors 
and for getting them crushed immeiiate- 
ly to prevent unusual loss. Undamaged 
soybeans already in processors’ })lants 
either will be shunted aside or rushed 
through machinery to make room for the 
frosted grain. 

The frost damaged bean action takes 
care of the most important segment of 
the crop uncovered by existing agreement 
between government and processors and 
producers. It does not extend to beans 
grading less than No. 4 because of im- 
maturity or low oil content. Many of 
these beans have reached markets, it was 
said, and there are no takers and no 
provision for their sale at discounts be- 
low the standard $1.60 bu support price 
to farmers. 

The credit agency’s agreement extends 
its purchase program to soybeans dam- 
aged by frost in excess of 8%, where mois- 
ture is not in excess of 14%, which other- 
wise would have graded No. 4 or better. 
These beans will be purchased from farm- 
ers at support rice of $1.60 bu, less pre- 
viously scheduled discounts, and less an 
additional discount of 14¢ bu for each 
1% of damage in excess of 8%. 

Discounts in the producers’ price sched- 
ule apply already to damage up to 8%. 
Frost damage will be determined as 
defined in the United States grain stand- 
ards. 

Hitherto, there was no provision for 
purchase of beans damaged in excess of 
8%, and with the main soybean belt hit 
by frost, the emergency action was nec- 
essary to prevent the already congested 
situation becoming ruinous. 

Beans covered by the new buying pact 
are all considered good, fat beans, with 
ample oil content. However, they have 
green skins from the frost and the re- 
sulting oil is somewhat darker than that 
from normally ripened beans. This re- 
quires additional clarification of the oil 
and costs around 44,¢ bu to processors. 

The agency plans to provide for this 
additional processing cost in arrange- 
ments with crushers for handling this 
portion of the crop. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—~ 


DINNER MEETING PLANNED 

The correlation of laboratory work 
with management, production and sales 
activities will be discussed at a dinner 
meeting of the Midwest Section, Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, in 
Chicago Nov. 2. Herbert H. Zimmer- 
man, director of research for the Illinois 
Paint Co., will be the speaker. Dinner 
is scheduled for 6 o’clock on the eleventh 
floor of 29 South La Salle Street. 
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Soybean Crop Badly Hurt 


By A. W. Erickson 


* * 


* 


A tremendous crop of soybeans this year has been indicated 
by the United States Department of Agriculture and by other crop 
observers, but these predictions so far have not taken into account 
the severe damage that resulted from the killing frosts that oc- 
curred over much of the soybean belt during the week ending 
Sept. 28, according to the author of this article. Not only were 
many fields ruined, but the quality of the beans in many instances 
was lowered to a point that should make watchfulness the watch- 
word for country elevators buying soybeans under the government 
program, and for processors. The author, A. W. Erickson, is a 
well-known and experienced crop reporter, who bases his obser- 
yations on first hand knowledge gathered by him in the fields. 


* * 


Oct. 9 shows the probable produc- 

tion of soybeans as two hundred 
million bushels, a reduction of about one 
pushel per acre. It does not show what 
kind of beans will be produced. It says 
nothing about the scale of discounts 
established by the government and what 
the farmers will receive for them. 

In traveling over the soybean area I 
find the quality of the beans has suffered 
more than the volume, but the frost 
reduced both in a fearful way. I have 
seen field after field of soybeans with- 
out being able to find one mature bean 
in them, and this as far south as At- 
lantic, Iowa. I have also seen good 
beans north of this point 50 miles. The 
beans are now beginning to reach the 
inspection offices and are causing worry 
and headaches. Samples are sent to 
headquarters and the score is bad. 

One farmer in the vicinity of Omaha 
brought in a load of beans and when 
the inspection and discount deductions 
were over the beans were worth 6c bu. 
Some buyer took them at 60c bu. The 
beans were 81% damaged, which figures 
a discount of $1.54. If the beans should 
grade 90% damaged the farmer will owe 
the government 12c bu for taking the 
beans. 

Not all beans are this low grade, but 
they range from such quality to a scant 
No. 3 and No. 4 in the central part of 
the belt. North of the center it is 
worse, and a long distance south of the 
center the beans were by no means safe. 
All this took place from Sept. 20 to 
Sept. 28 and is common knowledge over 
the soybean belt as this is written. How 
many of these bushels of beans are un- 
fit for human consumption? How many 
of them will grow? What are we going 
to do with the 30, 40 and 50% damaged 
beans which will show up in millions 
of bushels? Can the processors sprinkle 
them in and maintain the color stand- 
ards of their oil? What effect will 
green beans have on the color of soy- 
bean flour? The report only deals with 
the volume, a volume which in its full- 


Toe government’s estimate issued 


ness cannot be marketed due to the gov- 


ernment established discounts. A crop 
which is so badly damaged part of it 
cannot be marketed should be reported 
or the report will be misleading. 

I have often said that next to drouth 
frosts damage and reduce the crops in 
the United States and Canada more 
than any other factor. Most of the 


time late spring frosts are the dam- 
aging factor. This year early fall frosts 
have played havoc with a valuable crop. 


* 


The reason is the farmers were not 
familiar with soybean culture and were 
misled by a general erroneous impres- 
sion. They thought beans could be 
planted all summer and produce a crop. 
They have now to their sorrow found 
out differently. In central Illinois, south 
of Decatur, where soybeans were first 
introduced in this country and farmers 
have experience in planting this crop, 
many beans are planted before corn 
planting time. This year many beans 
were planted from April 20 to April 
25. A glance at a soybean acreage map 
will show that two thirds of the soy- 
bean acreage lies in this or a more 
northerly latitude. Yet, in the latitude 
200 miles north of this and on south 
the farmers thought they could sow 
beans until the middle of June and 
mature a crop. 

The beans planted south of Decatur 
before corn planting time matured beau- 
tiful ripe beans before the frost. They 
were ready to harvest and the frost 
just speeded up the ripening process. 
The frost took its fearful toll not be- 
cause it was unusually early or because 
it was severe but because man forgot 
he was living in the temperate zone 
where frosts at a certain time of the 
year kill nearly all green vegetation. 
Earlier plantings, earlier varieties and 
a better understanding of how to grow 
beans would have saved 90% of this 
year’s crop from the frost. 

Regardless of fines, discounts and big 
soybean estimates, the soybean crop pre- 
sents a problem and every man who 
knows anything about soybeans is going 
to be needed to help care for this crop. 
Some of these frosted beans turn brown 
after they dry out, some have a dark 
green center, some are yellow outside 
and mahogany colored inside. In some 
lots almost every bean has to be cut by 
the inspector. Other lots are just green, 
immature beans easy to determine as 
to damage. No one knows how they 
will keep, but weather is very favorable 
for harvesting them now and the mois- 
ture content is low. This will help. 
Processors should experiment as quickly 
as possible to ascertain just how large 
a percentage of green colored beans 
they can use and still maintain the 
standard of oil they have sold. 

Soybeans are an important crop and 
perhaps 80@85% of the oil is used for 
human consumption. Farmers in the 
northern part of the belt will be dis- 
couraged when they learn what has hap- 
pened to the quality and price of their 
beans. If the government wants this 
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@ VICTORY TRUCK AIDS WAR BOND SALES @ 





“EA. GRENNAN: 
cnt 


This is the Grennan Bakeries’ “Victory Truck,” the first of its kind in the 
baking industry, which will be used to promote sales of war stamps and bonds 


in the Chicago area. 


John Pirie, secretary-treasurer of Purity Bakeries Service 


Corp., Chicago; Dan F. McCarthy, Purity vice president, and L. A. Williamson, 
vice president of Grennan Bakeries, Inc., Chicago, are lined up left to right in 
this picture in front of the “Victory Truck,” which is driven in Chicago each 
period by the leading Grennan salesman for the previous period. This unusual 
promotion is creating much interest in Chicago. 





production of beans they should give 
information as to varieties, methods of 
planting, earliness of planting, and above 
all they should tell the farmers that this 
frost was not unusually early but that 
losses can be avoided by speeding up 
planting operations. The summer, how- 
ever, was unusually cool and by a little 
earlier planting and a more normal 
summer next year’s crop may be as 
wonderful as this year’s crop appeared 
when the farmers led the government 
crop estimators to blow so hard in the 
bubble pipe. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DAVID R. JONES, FORMER 
MINNESOTA MILLER, DIES 


Minneapouis, Minn.—David R. Jones, 
former vice president and superintendent 
for the Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., 
died on Oct. 6, from a heart attack. He 
had apparently been in his usual good 
health, but’ Mrs. Jones found him dead 
when she returned home from a short 
errand. Burial was at Glendale, Cal. Mr. 
Jones, who retired some years ago, had 
been spending his winters in California 
and his summers in Minnesota. For- 
merly, he was a prominent member of 
the Association of Operative Millers. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WISCONSIN ALLIED TRADES 
HOLD OCTOBER GATHERING 
Mitwavkee, W1s.—So the members will 
know each other better, the Wisconsin 
Flour, Bakers & Allied Trades Associa- 
tion has inaugurated a series of short 
talks in which members are outlining the 
history of the firm they represent and 
give a short biography of themselves. 
This plan was inaugurated at the Oct. 
16 meeting by James Gavin, Morton 
Salt Co; Ed Saron, Swift & Co; Ray 
Burck, Bay State Milling Co. 
Approximately 25 allied tradesmen at- 
tended the October meeting. J. P. Wool- 
sey, of the Heilman Baking Co., Madison, 
urged them to not only be “salesmen” 
but also “service men,” ready and willing 
to assist the baker in solution of his 





problems. He contended that there were 
still too many salesmen who do not real- 
ize the importance of “giving a hand” 
to the customer. 

A review of the new ODT regulations 
was given by Fred Laufenberg, secretary 
of the Wisconsin Bakers Association, who 
urged bakers and allied tradesmen to lose 
no time in filling out the government cer- 
tificates. 

The association voted to contribute 
$100 to the Wisconsin Bakers Association. 

The “Sternewirth” at the Pabst Brew- 
ing Co. will be the scene of the Nov. 20 
meeting, which will get under way at 
7:30 p.m. The main order of business 
will be the report of the nominating com- 
mittee, which has been appointed by 
rresident George Roth to prepare a slate 
of officers for the coming year. Election 
is scheduled for the December meeting. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERY VIOLATION CHARGED 

Denver, Co1vo.—Charges of violating 
federal pure food and drug statutes 
were filed in U. S. District Court here 
recently against William J. Goldstein and 
Abe H. Goldstein, doing business as the 
Goldstein Bakery of 2518 West Colfax 
Avenue, and the Marks Baking Co., 
Lamar, Colo. The information was filed 
by U. S. District Attorney Thomas J. 
Morrissey on complaint of Wendell Vin- 
cent, head of the federal food and drug 
administration here. 





——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
J. W. ELLIOTT CRITICALLY ILL 
J. W. Elliott, of Minneapolis, former 
northwestern representative of the Great 
Lakes Transit Corp., but more recently 
a special representative in the traffic de- 
partment of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railroad, is critically ill and doubt is 
expressed as to his recovery. 





—_——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 
MILL STOCK TO BE SOLD 
Public sale of 384 shares of stock of 
the Red Bank Mills, Inc., New Bethle- 
hem, Pa., will be held Oct. 30, it has 
been announced by the administrators of 
the estate of the late Charles C. Gumbert. 
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OLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 





Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


« 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 


North Dakota and 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 


Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


GLASGOW, MONT. 


MINOT, N. D. 


Montana 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 


New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 


the Baker 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas - 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 
RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
Loc 


KPORT, N. 





Y. 








MILLERS URGED TO 
FIGHT SURETY PLAN 


Railroads Plan to Require Bonds of Cor- 
porate Nature—Will Cost In- 
dustry Heavily 


Cuicaco, I1r1.—The railroads’ plan for 
requiring bill-of-lading bonds to be of 
a corporate nature, which was announced 
a short time ago, will cost millers a 
lot of money, says the Millers National 
Federation in urging that protests be 
filed with the chief traffic officials of the 
railroads with which each miller does 
business. 

Railroads are proposing to amend the 
Consolidated Freight Classification so 
that all blanket bonds posted to guar- 
antee the surrender of shippers’ order 
bills-of-lading will be required to be of 
a corporate nature. That means the 
abolition of the system now used by a 
large majority of the mills, under which 
the mill signed as principal and several 
officers signed as individual sureties, 
without any expense to the mill, thus 
being enabled to obtain quick possession 
of inbound grain shipments on which the 
bills-of-lading were delayed or even lost. 

The adoption of this corporate surety 
proposal will cost millers a lot of money, 
as this kind of bond is quoted at $10 
per thousand and the amount of bonds 
required in almost any kind of mill runs 
up to a good many thousand dollars due 
to the high price of wheat and to the 
fact that double security is required 
when cars are unloaded in advance of 
surrender of papers. Some mills, under 
the new rule, would have to pay $1,000 
or more each year for corporate sureties. 

“To defeat this corporate surety pro- 
posal, each miller who will be affected 
adversely should protest immediately to 
the chief traffic officials of the railroads 
with which he is doing business,” says 
the federation. “There is no time to 
waste, as the amended rule is supposed 
to become effective in about two weeks. 
We understand that the amended rule 
grew out of troubles which the carriers 
had with fruit shippers whose bonds in 
some cases were without value. We do 
not recall a single case in the milling in- 
dustry in which this has been true, and 
the carriers therefore are not justified 
in requiring the mills to make an unnec- 
essary outlay of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars annually.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE OF UNDETERMINED 
ORIGIN DESTROYS MILL 


WEsTMORELAND, Cat.—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin destroyed the large mill and 
grain storage warehouse of the West- 
moreland (Cal.) Milling Co. recently. The 
estimated damage was $200,000 to $250,- 
000. A large quantity of flaxseed for 
planting by growers in the Imperial Val- 
ley was destroyed as well as other grains, 
much of which may be salvaged, but little 
expected to be saved that would be safe 
for planting next year’s crop. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





SUGAR CHISELER INDICTED 

CLEVELAND, Onto.—The federal grand 
jury at Cleveland has indicted Elmer J. 
Flesher, 43, for violating the sugar ra- 
tioning regulations. 
with obtaining 31,400 lbs of sugar after 
discontinuing operation of a bakery and 
then turning the sugar over to another 
bakery. 


He was charged. 


October 21, 194 


FEED WEEK AWARD AT 
MICHIGAN CONFERENCE 


Poster Winner Announced at Nutrition 
Meeting at Michigan State College— 
Complete Program Presented 


A dramatic feature of the Nutrition 
Conference at Michigan State College, 
Oct. 8-9, was the presentation of the 
award for the best poster on the sub. 
ject of National Feed Week, on behalf of 
the American Feed Manufacturers Agso. 
ciation. 

Donald E. Andorfer, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was presented with the $100 war 
bond prize by Fred N. Rowe, president, 
Valley City Milling Co., Portland, Mich, 
who is president of the Michigan Feed 
Manufacturers and Dealers Association, 

Originally conceived to promote scien- 
tific feeding, National Feed Week now 
has a new wartime significance, said Mr, 
Rowe, in making the presentation. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO FEED CLUB PLANS 
SECOND MEETING OCT. 23 


Cuicaco, Itt.—The second dinner meet- 
ing of the newly organized Chicago Feed 
Club will be held the evening of Oct. 23 
at the Morrison Hotel. 

At this meeting reports will be given 
by the various committees. The organi- 
zation committee will submit proposals 
for by-laws and articles of organiz«tion, 
and the nominating committee will sub- 
mit names of candidates for officers and 
directors. At the first meeting 64 signed 
up as charter members. J. E. Nelson, 
Armour & Co., is serving as temporary 
president, and W. Le Blanc, Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., is temporary secre- 
tary. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FARM SERVICE DIVISION 
BUYS UTAH FEED STORE 


The W. V. Bryson Grain Co. of Salt 
Lake City was purchased Oct. 12 by 
General Mills, Ine., which immediately 
began operation of the store as a unit 
of the Farm Service Division of Gen- 
eral Mills. This is the first Farm Serv- 
ice store to be operated by General Mills 
in Utah. The new unit has been a deal- 
er in Sperry feeds for seven years. The 
former owner, Walter V. Bryson, will 
be the manager of the store. E. J. Han- 
son, of the Minneapolis supervisory staff 
of the Farm Service Division, will super- 
vise operations for a brief period. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINT PROGRAM PREPARED 
FOR MILL AND LAB GROUPS 

Burrato, N. Y.—A program of inter- 
est to both operative millers and cereal 
chemists has been announced for a joint 
meeting of the Niagara Frontier Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, and District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, to be held at the 
Lafayette Hotel here on Oct. 24. Lunch- 
eon will be at 1:15. 

Speakers scheduled include J. C. Baker, 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., who will 
discuss “Pentosans of Wheat Flour”; 
F. J. Cadin, a safety engineer with the 
Globe Indemnity Co., whose talk will 
consider safety problems; and W. E. 
McCraith, Kansas City, secretary of the 
Association of Operative Millers. 

An open forum will conclude the meet- 
ing. 
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QATMEAL MARKETS 


IE 





Toronto: olled oats and oatmeal are 
i oes oe, but in smaller quantities 
oel ~. usually the case at this time of 
eve Contracts are for shorter terms. 
be. are unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 17: 
ms jar grades $2.95 per bag of 80 lbs, 
A cars, Toronto-Montreal territory; oat- 
mal, in 98's, jute, $3.65. 
Winnipeg: Moderate demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal. Quotations, Oct. 17: 
olled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the 
tree prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 90-Ib 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

polis: Rolled oats were quotes. on 

t $3.20 per 90 Ibs, bulk; -0Z 
Oat es, $2.20 case; 48-0z packages, $2.35. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


supply of grain in the western in- 

. diuiaion Oct. 16, 1942, and receipts 

and shipments during the past week, in 
pushels (000’s omitted) : 

villiam and 

ret Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

















Port keg 
-public ter- 

ny sana 123,435 158 1,562 5,542 
private terminals os ee 40 3 

Totals ..-+----- 123,435 158 1,602 5,545 

ancouver-New 
"SSostminster 17,387 11 4 
Int, public - 

i-public ele- 

Siers tudesees 19,274 13 32 
Churchill ...--+- 2,617 ee ee 
Victoria ..-++«++. 1,006 
Prince Rupert .. 1,038 

Potals ...ee00. 164,757 158 1,626 5,586 
Year ago ....--- 139,787 343 1,683 4,524 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,972 50 988 1,874 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div. «....+.- 57, ee 6 18 

Totals .....++- 2,029 50 994 1,893 
Shipments during week— 

. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

y ty eben ee 4,056 es 365 946 

Pee 105 15 252 221 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div. .....- 231 ae 2 1 

BEORIG. siescsace 4,392 15 620 1,169 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1-Oct, 16, 1942 
All other public 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 26,925 290 3,742 8,326 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. ...... 2,965 os 30 40 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1-Oct. 16, 1942 
All other public 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 31,121 365 3,452 4,098 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ET re 1,445 ae 32 66 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Oct. 
10, 1942, and Oct. 11, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 

-American— -—in bond—, 
Oct. 10 Oct. 11 Oct. 10 Oct. 11 
1942 1941 1942 1941 


NOE succes 270,099 284,511 16,107 20,998 
an tc0e6se% 39,069 39,716 see ees 
et Steg Wess 10,428 12,786 eee 287 
Soar 18,239 17,577 911 1,306 
Barley ...... 10,564 7,490 eee 27 
Flaxseed .... 5,105 6,662 “eu oo 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 

ures for the previous weeks: 
Week ending 
Oct. 10 Oct. 17 
18,133 17,543 








Five mills ....... 15,648 
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Primary Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Oct. 17, as compiled by the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce (in thousands of 
bushels) : 

c——Receipts——, -—Shipments—. 
Wheat Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats 
Chicago ... 141 3899 158 217 102 60 
Duluth ... 459 5 115 581 - 4% 
Indianapolis 4 44 16 27 50 10 
Kan. City.. 179 99 26 177 63 28 


Milwaukee. - 5 2 3 
Mpls. occe On 30 367 5612 77 302 
Omaha ... 24 67 24 41 91 52 
Peerta .... 80 144 16 41 115 10 
Sioux City. 14 53 32 42 18 10 
St. Joseph. 42 27 14 41 29 2 
St. Louis... 45 92 8 48 50 2 
Wichita .. 27 oe é 18 





Totals ..1,357 965 778 1,752 598 476 
Last week.1,485 993 596 851 568 392 
Last year.1,331 850 190 549 433 206 

Seaboard— 





Galveston . oe 2 
Totals .. es 2 eo Te ee 
Last week. 3 1 on 32 ee 
Last year. 15 164 33 o* 60 Se 
Receipts Shipments 
Soy- Soy- 
Rye beans Rye beans 
CRICRBO .cccccees 13 225 7 
SEs 45.000 60004 61 os 56 
Milwaukee ....... is 24 
Minneapolis ..... 107 16 53 
CE. ese cecccce Pye 12 ee oe 
PE baa wed-ceces 2 33 ae 21 
i a 5 7 ‘ oe 
St. Joseph ...... es 5 
i BME ds vxswns 2 8 
.... Serer 196 229 140 39 
Oy eae 102 112 54 10 
BES. POOP cc ksces 144 145 46 12 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 

Following table shows open contracts at 

Kansas City and St Louis on Oct. 19, in 

tons. This is the short side of contracts 

only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 

Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 














October ... oe 120 120 150 200 
November . 2,640 1,320 360 3,000 oe 
December . 3,000 360 «+ £,800 ad 
January ... 5,040 600 240 4,800 480 
February. 600 480 A 960 240 
March .... 2,040 240 240 120 ee 

Totals ..13,320 3,120 1,040 10,830 920 


*Delivered in Chicago. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Oct. 
17, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Baltimore ..... 
rere 2,374 ° es os 
MED ca cicres 5,442 - 45 111 
MER SS eneces a% -. 888 91 
TD 6406066 128 ee “ 
New York ..... 1,542 
BE. 6b 060 0% 72 
Philadelphia ... 345 o« oe os 
BMD sk ceccccce 82 ee 365 «s 325 
Tetete cccces 12,128 -» 798 202 $325 
Sept. 26, 1942. 12,423 es 141 111 
Oct. 18, 1941.. 15,147 -- 267 3280 17 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Oct. 17, in tons, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 


1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis ... 0% ose 9,275 8,650 
Kansas City .. 1,125 1,925 4,675 4,350 
Philadelphia .. 400 380 a eee 
Milwaukee .... 20 40 2,860 2,390 





FEED AND GRAIN CONVENTIONS 


Oct. 23-24.—Western Seedsmen’s Associa- 
tion, convention at Hotel President, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 26-27.—Feed Dealers’ Short Course, 
at University Farm, St. Paul, Minn, 

Dec. 2-4.—Minnesota Baby Chick Co- 
operative Association, convention at Radis- 
son Hotel, Minneapolis, 


<> 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Oct. 17, and corresponding date of a 


year ago: 
--Wheat—, -——Corn——, -—Oats——, -—-Rye—_ 7~Barley— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
SS ick £806 bacaen 7,104 8,723 255 608 11 14 90 166 3 7 
0 re ee 6,542 9,447 4,011 6,911 1,392 1,063 4,600 4,077 587 460 
BS. cevcccvesrvess 326 780 7 ee ee ee 8 70 ee eo 
PAS Cc onecaaenadée 11,693 15,801 11,958 9,363 1,872 4,620 3,850 3,871 700 371 
PE s'906.62e000 60 - 0 os 193 oe os 133 “s os me 
NET icc oa wsenees a04’ 165 180 2 2 6 5 260 2 235 275 
ERIE SE Sree 36,496 34,723 1,882 1,292 819 388 1,480 2,168 1,148 816 
Serre 14,228 12,737 154 475 165 118 7 24 36 379 
Sas pada Oudeds 5,668 5,041 14 ans ve ar es ée as “ 
Hutchinson ............ 12,046 11,021 ee a ee .: aa ee 
Indianapolis ........... 1,798 3,022 1,661 903 518 638 42 171 ee oe 
manens City ........00. 40,544 40,648 1,125 1,215 199 108 340 362 68 296 
PMD - oc ccccvsseve 1,531 3,061 1,776 1,581 113 378 899 1,008 1,865 741 
Minneapolis ........... 35,758 40,120 3,193 1,227 2,369 2,489 4,940 4,778 4,358 3,273 
New Orleans .......... 2,082 2,091 30 223 21 27 10 ee 12 ee 
ONES EEE 456 538 84 640 21 95 oe 39 ee 30 
ME sccotwocessas 74 i 301 oa Tr ee ee ee es 
TTS <n :00464 6esy hos 17,597 14,903 4,402 7,201 647 455 170 385 389 199 
ER ee 1,328 04 333 44 ee os es 155 157 
Philadelphia .......... 2,262 2,488 100 507 14 52 39 78 5 2 
5 ee 6,440 7,641 4,151 1,589 580 329 943 16 138 24 
MERE 6 \50 563s vee 0 2,637 1,711 516 1,544 130 208 66 65 16 48 
Ee eee 6,422 6,842 344 140 73 335 9 9 9 33 
EE Woe 6 ce deans Ses 8,685 8,398 3 2 1 5 ‘se 6 2 37 
ES 6 de OEY ane bee uss 123 a 398 31 6 oe 146 ° oe 
bets aoe vied sts eae 269 97 ee ee -) ee s 





MOND sb iccccsseves 221,740 231,318 36,536 36,648 9,026 11,327 17,878 17,441 9,726 7,148 
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Millers 
Since 
1776 


SHELLABARGER 


always has such generous supplies of 








high quality central and western Kan- 
sas choice milling wheat that it con- 
stantly sells some of its fine surplus— 
even that gathered by its own country 
buying stations—to other quality-mind- 


ed millers less fortunately situated. 


Wheat Storage Capacity 
3,500,000 bushels 


SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 











Bes EXCELSIOR 


For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
i GOLD MINE 





he ... Made in Minnesota 


° 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





buyers are holding off for further clarifica- 





MARKETS 


tion of the situation. 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 
27c rate points to New York, Oct. 16, was 
$1.29% @1.30%, equivalent to 6@6%c over 
the close of Chicago december future, as 
compared with $1.33% @1.34, or 8@8%c over 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Hesitancy on the part of 
buyers to take on any more contracts 
while the government is exercising control 
over the prices made the sales dwindle to 
20% of capacity last week, compared with 
42% the previous week and 57% a year ago. 
With no incentive to book, buyers are 
waiting to see if the price of flour might 
go even lower under the pressure on the 
wheat market, which already had had some 
effect last week. However, millers are try- 
ing to show them whenever they do at- 
tempt to sell that it is entirely possible 
flour ceilings will be adjusted upward. 

With bakeries running on heavier pro- 
duction schedules than for many years, 
shipping directions have been good and 
production high. Export business nil. 
Clears in fair demand with prices steady. 

Quotations, Oct. 17 (unchanged since ceil- 
ing regulation): established brands family 
flour $6.65@6.90, bakers short patent $5.75 
@6, 95% $5.60@5.90, straight grade $5.50 
@5.70, first clear $3.75@4.05, second clear 
$3.60@3.75, low grade $3.50@3.65. 

Of the mills reporting, 2 reported domes- 
tic business active, 6 fair, 1 quiet, 8 slow 
and 11 dull, 

Omaha: Mills reported sales ranging from 
33% to 50% of capacity for the week 
ending Saturday. Shipping directions on 
former contracts were fair to good; mills 
operated five to seven dass and produced 
30,600 bbls of flour. Quotations, Oct, 17: 
family fancy $6.55, family standard $6.05, 
bakers short $6.15, bakers standard $5.90. 

Wichita: Sales ranging from 20 to 200%, 
directions from 95 to 100%; prices about 
steady. 

Hutchinson: Ceiling uncertainty and ap- 
parent disinterest generally holding book- 
ings to small volume, Little inquiry re- 
ceived and only a few small contracts 
closed. Shipping directions coming in much 
more freely. 

Salina: Demand has been extremely dull, 
‘with prices 5c bbl lower. Shipping direc- 
tions falling off considerably. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Aside from government buy- 
ing, the flour market was at a standstill 
last week. The navy bought 35,000 bbls 
early in the week, and the army opened 
bids on the 17th on 130,000 bbls. But the 
regular trade was absent, except for scat- 
tered small lots, chiefly clears, for imme- 
diate shipment. 

Millers say that the situation offers no 
incentive to the trade to buy at this time. 
The family trade is well taken care of for 
the time being, and a majority of the bak- 
ers have their wants covered for at least 
30 to 60 days, so, until uncertainties sur- 
rounding ceiling regulations are cleared up, 
millers do not anticipate any more than 
hand-to-mouth trading. In fact, some seem 
to feel that this is the best policy for 
buyers to follow. 

Meantime, shipping directions are all that 
could be desired. 

The aggregate sales for the week were 
slightly better than in the preceding period, 
totaling 35% of capacity, compared with 
22% a week earlier. This is a low figure 
for an October week. A year ago, sales 
were 80% of capacity. 

Quotations, Oct. 20: established brands 
family patents $6.50@6.60 bbl, spring first 
patent $5.95@6.10, standard patent $5.85@ 
5.95, fancy clear $5.85@6.10, first clear $5.50 
@5.60, second clear $4.10@4.40, whole wheat 
$5.85 @6.10. 


Interior Mills, including Duluth: Business 


week earlier (misquoted at $1.25% last 
week). Quotations: soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour $6.15; locally made 
springs, high gluten $6.40, bakers patent 
$6.15, hard winter wheat bakers patent 
$6.05. Prices firmly held. 
Duluth: Quotations Oct. 17: first patent St. Louis: Practically no change. Only 


$6.25, second patent $6.05, first clear $5.85. 
THE CENTRAL WEST 


business being done is for present require- 
ments and that much smaller than usual. 


Both high and low grade clears very 

Chicago: Very little improvement in busi- draggy. No demand for same. Inquiry at a 
ness. Even the announcement of the first very low ebb. Specifications light. Quota- 
ceiling amendment did not stimulate de- tions, Oct. 17, basis 140’s, jute, f.o.b. St. 
mand, both buyers and sellers feeling the JLouis: soft wheat short patent $6.90@7.45, 


order needed more clarification. Wheat 
market had no life either, and there was no 
incentive to buy more than absolute needs. 
Directions fair. Family sales nil, but de- 
liveries continue heavy, and it is said that 
unfilled family orders are now at an all- 


straight $6.60@6.85, first clear $5.55@6.05; 
hard wheat short patent $5.95@6.30, 95% 
$5.80@6.20, first clear $4.85@5.35, spring 
wheat top patent $5.90@6.50, standard pat- 
ent $5.85@6.25, first clear $5.70@6.20. 


time low. Quotations, Oct. 17: spring top EASTERN STATES 

patent $5.90@6.35, standard patent $5.70@ Buffalo: A great deal of interest in the 
6.25, first clear $5.40@5.75, second clear market, and no end of comment and talk, 
$3.80@4.20, family flour $7.95@8.10; hard but actual sales rather light, as buyers and 
winter short patent $5.90@6.20, 95% pat- sellers awaited clarification of the legisla- 
ent $5.70@6.05, first clear $4.60@5; soft tion before Congress for ceiling prices. 
winter short patent $6.50@6.90, standard Number of inquiries and routine transac- 
patent $6.20@6.50, first clear $4.60@5.10. tions indicated that buyers would renew 


Toledo: Milling and flour business has 
not yet recovered from the shock received 
when the ceiling on flour prices was fixed 
at an impossible and absurd level, and so 
is undergoing a period of suspended anima- 
tion. Market has been erratic and uncer- 
tain, and Toledo bid is about 4c lower 
than week ago, with corresponding de- 
crease in price of flour. Has not been suf- 
ficient support from flour buying. Cor- 
rection in first flour ceiling has enabled 
the mills to quote prices again, but flour 


placing contracts just as soon as the situa- 
tion became clearer and that consumer de- 
mand was making heavy inroads on exist- 
ing stocks. Part of the trade is well pro- 
tected against the future, but generally 
speaking there is evident a buying interest 
which needed only clearer knowledge as to 
what to expect to make itself felt in con- 
tracts. Spring first clears firm and scarce, 
Family trade somewhat behind bakers. 
Foreign trade very light. Producers in- 
tensely interested in the possibility of re- 


in. 
>> 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kanaas City St. Louis Duluth 
Dec May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
eae 116 119% 124% 126% 118% 120% too eves 115% 118% 
GOOt. BB. siaee 115% 119 123% 126 118% 120 sees 114% 117% 
te BO cwees 115% 118% 123% 126% 118% 120% ees 114% 116% 
CM, Ze ccvos 16 119% 124 126% 118% 120% cose 115% 117% 
Oot. BD secse 115% 119% 123% 126% 118% 120% coee 114% 116% 
Got. FO ccces 116% 120 124% 127% 119% 121% cove 115%* 117% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Dec. May Dec. May Oct Dec. Closed Closed 
Oe, TO sises 112 esos 108 112 90 90% eaee eee 
Oct, BB .or0» 110 oe 108% 113 90 90% 
Ot. B68 scree 110 108% 113 90 90% 
as eee 110 108% 113 90 90% 
Oct, 29 .seocs én esos eevee 90 90% 
Got. BO csces _ noes 90 90% . coos cess 
CORN OATS—————,, 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
mt, BO weses 2% 17% 80% 85% 76% 81 48% 51% 43% 46% 
Oot. 26 ccces 72% 77% 80% 85% 76% 80% 48% 50% 43 45% 
Oct. 16 ..ces 72 77% 80% 85% 76% anon 47% 50% 42% 45% 
Ok, SF saves 72% 77% 80% 85% 76% 81 47% 50% 42 45% 
Oct. BD aveve 72% 717% 80 84% 76% 80% 47% 50% 42 45 
Oot. BO .cces 72 77% 79% 84% 75% 80% 47 50% 42% 45% 
RYE FLAXSEED————,, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis. ‘Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Oct. 24 cccce 66% 72% 62% 67% 244 247% 244 ees 54% eevee 
Get. BB scces 65% 71% 61 66% 244% 247% 244% even 53% cece 
Oot. 26 wasee 65% 71% 61% 66% 245% 248% 245% osee 54 57% 
Oot. BF .cvev - 66% 72% 62 67% 244% 248 244% eeee 54 58 
Oct. 19 «cece 66% 72 61% 67% 244% 248 244% nace 53% Tr 
Oot. BF cscve 66 72 61% 67% 245 248% 245 53% 57% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b, at indicated points: 





Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Sorting BOAR ccvcccsecvccs $....@32.25 $29.50@30.00 §$....@.... coee Deuces $i... 84.00 
Hard winter bran ....... eee + @32.25 cece Messe 28.25@28.75 31.00@31.25 oer 
Standard middlings* --@32.50 30.00@30.50 ....@.... Tr, ee --@ 34.00 
Flour middlingst ........ --@36.00 33.00@33.50 34.50@34.75 36.75@37.00 - @37.50 
MOG GOD cccccccccvaceves -@37.00 35.00@36.00 coco @occe «+++ @38.00 - @38.00 

Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
I TS giv bs aesae se $37.00@37.50 $37.50@37.75 $39. “—— BO Qescctvece Bccac@ vee 
Hard winter bran ....... —_ * 37. 15@ 38.00 


Soft winter bran ........ 37. 00 @ 37. ‘50 34. =e 34.50 36.25@37.00 
Standard middlings* 


39. v0@ 40. 00 
37.00 @ 37.25 


37. 50@ 38. 00 38.50 @ 39.00 
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aligning flour milling centers as SUBBestey 
from Washington. 


Quotations, Gct. 17: spring fancy pate, 
$8.35@8.45 bbl, top bakery patent $6.65, 
6.75, standard patent $6.55@6.65, ‘Spring 
straights $6.35@6.45, spring first clea r $5.85 
@5.95; soft winter short patent $7. 5@7.35 
pastry $6.25@6.35. 

New York: A few reports of busines 


come through the market, 
sales are light, with only a moderate totg) 
volume. In some cases buyer and miller 
cannot find a common price meeting groung 
and at other times the trade are holding 
off until they know more about price ¢gjj. 
ings and other regulations. Jobbers not tog 
anxious to push future sales until they ge 
the situation more clearly, and the marke 
as a result is marking time in many chap. 
nels. Spring wheat grades generally held 
within narrow limits and sales are aboy 
equally divided between standard patents 
and high glutens. Clears have grown scarce 


but in genera) 


with several mills who formerly offereg 
in abundance, and they only sell currently 
where the customer requests such flour. 
Texas flours still out of the market, py 
Kansas high gluten sales reported where 


prices are attractive. Cake grades have 
not yet come back and both offers ang 
interest light, with buyers unwilling to pay 
the prices asked. 


Quotations, Oct. 17: spring high clutens 
$6.80@7.15, standard patents $6.30@6.55, 
clears $6@6.35; southwestern high -lutens 
$6.20@6.50, standard patents $6@6.30, soft 


winter straights, 
ern $6.80@7. 
Boston: New business hard to 
and mill agents, in view of the confusing 
situation centering around price cvilings, 
did not exert any undue pressure on the 
trade to buy ahead. Occasional cars hooked 
here and there, in minimum quantities, by 


eastern $6.20@6.30, west- 


uncover 


those in immediate need of flour, hut no 
round lots reported. Although the trade's 
interest in new commitments is low they 


are reported ordering out flour on previous 
contracts at a lively rate and mills are 
hard pressed to keep up with the pace. 
Most of them are at least two weeks behind 
as bakers have run way ahead of their 
anticipated shipment schedules. Prospects 
for another buying wave in the near future 
have brightened accordingly. Mill «uota- 
tions unchanged to easier. Quotations, Oct. 
17: spring high gluten $6.75@6.90, short pat- 


ents $6.55@6.70, standard patents §1.40@ 
6.55, first clears $6.30@6.40; southwestern 
short patent $6.50@6.60, standard patent 


$6.35@6.50, Texas short patent $6.65) 6.75, 
standard patent $6.55@6.75, soft winter pat- 
ent $6.55@6.75, straights $6.30@6.55, clears 
$6.10@6.25. 

Baltimore: Quotations continue steady as 
demand shows little change; receipts, 14,004 
bbls, an increase of 2,869 bbls over the 
previous week. 


Quotations, Oct. 17: spring 
patent $6.60@7, standard patent $6.35% 6.60, 
hard winter patent $6.25@6.70, standard 


patent $6.15@6.60, soft winter patent $6.95 
@7.95, winter straight $5.60@5.85. 
Philadelphia: Market somewhat irregu- 
lar, but the general undertone firm and 
prices of some kinds slightly higher. Most 
mills reluctant to offer and are maintain- 
ing outside figures, while buyers are un- 
willing to operate to any extent and con- 
fining inquiries in most cases to small lots 
to fill out immediate wants. General price 
situation nominal. Quotations, Oct. 117: 
spring wheat short patent $6.50@6.70 bbl, 


standard patent $6.40@6.50, first spring 
clear $5.80@6, hard winter short pvtent 
$6.35@6.50, 95% soft winter 


$6.20@6.35, 
straights $5.50@6.20. 
Pittsburgh: Sales light; consumers are 
marking time in buying operations, pending 
a definite clarification of the price situa- 
tion. Shipping directions were active, and 
ordering out of flour on old contracts was 
prompt. Family flour demand slow, with 
the principal factors awaiting developments. 
Prices were unchanged. Cake flour demand 
improved while bookings of clears were 
moderate. Larger independent wholesale 
bakers and chain store bakeries report am- 


ple stocks of flour. Quotations, Oct. 17: 
spring short patent $6.75@7.25, standard 


patent $6.50@6.75, hard winter short patent 
$6.35@6.60, standard patent $6.10@6.35, low 
protein hard winter standard patent $6 


@6.25, spring clears $6.40@6.55, soft win- 
ters $5.65@5.85, bulk. 
THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: Sales were very quiet, 


mostly due to the uncertainty surroun:ing 
the ceiling on flour prices. A lower wiieat 





























| Flour middlingst .......- 40.75@41.50 42.00@42.50 39.50@40.00 35. aba a6, ‘50 40.004 41.00 market and lower flour prices were contrib- 
spotted, some companies reporting a fairly Red dog ................ 41.00@42.00 42.00@42.50 - @40.75 Pave ".@ ae uting factors, however. Sales were limited 
good business while others say they did to immediate requirements, with practically 
ractically nothing. All see to hav Spring bran . Shorts _Midaiings i : ivery 
p y g eem o ave no business for distant future delivery. 
Seay of chieaien Mwertiens, an teak. Gan Toronto ......... $....@29.00 $....@30.00 ‘. 33.0 00 . 
g , fWinnipe @ 28.00 29. Southwestern hard wheat flours were in the 
feed is plentiful and somewhat lower in PPS tvssese hal : -@29.00 best demand and midwestern and Pacific 
price. *Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William baste, tTuesday prices, Coast flours were about unchanged, with 
Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago iMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
Spring first patent .......... $5.90@ 6.35 $5.95@ 6.10 $....@....  $5.90@ 6.50 $6.65@ 6.75  $6.80@ 7.15 $6.60@ 7.00 $6.50@ 6.70 6.55@ 6.70 7.15 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.70@ 6.25 5.85@ 5.95 ....@.... 5.85@ 6.25  6.55@ 6.65 6.30@ 6.55  6.35@ 6.60 S100 6.50 ae 6.55 eden ett 4 6.65 
Spring first clear ........... 5.40@ 5.75 5.50@ 5.60 ....@.... 5.70@ 6.20 5.85@ 5.95 6.00@ 6.35 ....@..-. 5.80@ 6.00 6.30@ 6.40 ....@.... a Bee 
Hard winter short patent ... 5.90@ 6.20 ....@.... 5.75@ 6.00 5.95@ 6.30 ....@.... 6.20@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.70 6.35@ 6.50 6.50@ 6.60 ....@.... 6.30@ 1.70 
Hard winter 95% patent .... 5.70@ 6.05 ..@.. 5.60@ 5.90 5.80@ 6.20 ....@.. 6.00@ 6.30 6.15@ 6.60 6.20@ 6.35 6.35@ 6.50 @ 5.95@ 6.30 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.60@ 5.00 me oN 3.75@ 4.05 485@ 5.35 ....@.... Rec ONES, @ : @. ..@ 
Soft winter short patent..... 6.50@ 6.90 @.. Bits Tye 6.90@ 7.45 7.15@ 7.25 ;...@.... 6.95@ 7.95 ee 6.55@ 6.7! et ie 50@ ¢.10 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.20@ 6.50 :@.. ee 6.60@ 6.85 ....@.... 6.20@ 7.00 *5.60@ 5.85 *5.50@ 620 6.30@ ee fe 718@ 7.50 
Soft winter first clear ....... i? Fo ey See eeemeas as 5.55@ 6.05 a Ride Seats et iy als ben 6.10@ 6.25 :@.. 6.65@ 6.90 
Rye flour, white 3.90@ 4.10 3.75@ 3.95 . -@.. .2+@ 4.50 ..@ 4.85 4.35@ 4.60 -@ 4.80 445@ 4.60 ..@.. sas ow Tae 
Rye flour, dark 3.10@ 3.55  3.05@ 3.30 :@. e+e @ 3.90 oe 2 eee Te 1@ 4.25 ef Se eee ee ue@. 
Seattle (98's) 8S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Pronetacs “Toronto **winni . ; oe i e 
eg 
Family patent ...... +++» @6.60 $8.40@8.60 ae $....@ 7.10 $6.50@ 6.70 Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 $... “@5.50° Spring exports§ ....... Toronto yor. 
POR tccoccccccees -@6.25 5.80@6.00 Montana ....... @ 6.70 6.30@ 6.50 Spring second pat.{. 1. @4.60 ++ @ 4.80 Ontario 90% pats.t...... $4.40 


*Includes near-by 
tTuesday prices. 


Spring first clearf .. ....@3.50 


straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In eottena, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 
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ly no interest in the latter. 

a Re iec bbl lower. 
ions, Oct. ie are ae ge oe 
. il atent $6.90@7.20, first pat- 
tour 70g 6.90, standard patent $6.40@6.60, 
ent Hrriear $6.10@6.35, first clear $5.85@ 
6.05, second clear $5.25@5.65; hard winter 
at family patent $6.15@6.40, bakers 
short patent $5.90@6.15, 95% $5.70@5.95, 
frst clear $4.80@5.45, second clear $4.40@ 
4.10; soft wheat short patent $6.80@7.40, 
sraight $6.05@6.40, first clear $4.95@5.30. 
atlanta: New business just about at a 
standstill. No. buying interest from blend- 
ers, but they continue to order out flour 
jready booked on schedule. Practically no 
activity in the family flour trade, as ma- 
jority are 


Prices 


covered sufficiently for near-by 
and there ig no inquiry on future purchas- 
ing. Deliveries generally good. Trading 
in bakery flours also about dried up, inter- 
est having dropped to about nil after price 
ceilings were ordered. Movement on con- 
tracts good. Smaller bakers taking advan- 
of the extending of ODT order No. 18, 
which gives them an opportunity to build 
up supplies. Prices 5@10c lower to un- 
changed, family flours showing the drop. 

Quotations, Oct. 17: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.75@6.90, standard patent 
$6.65@6.79, straight $6.55@6.60, first bakery 
clear $6.35, hard wheat family short patent 
$7.20@7.30, fancy patent $6.80@6.90, stand- 
ard patent $6.80@6.90, special or low grade 
$6.40@6.50, 95% $6.40@6.75, bakery short 
patent $6.35@6.60, standard patent $6.25@ 
6.60, straight $6.15@6.40, first bakery clear 
$5.75@6; hard wheat low protein 95% 
$5.80@5.95, bulk; first clear $4.80@5, bulk; 
second clear, $4.55@4.75; soft wheat fam- 
ily four short patent $7.45@7.65, fancy pat- 
ent $7.05@7.25, standard patent $7.05 @7.25, 
special or low grade $6.65@6.85; soft wheat 
short patent, bulk basis $6.75@7; soft wheat 
95% $6.40@6.55, bulk; straight $6.30@6.45, 
pulk; fancy cut-off $5.60@5.85, bulk; first 
clear $1.80@5, bulk; second clear $4.55@ 
4.75, bulk; self-rising family flour quoted 
26c higher, enriched 20c higher. 

Nashville: New business still confined to 
only an occasional car which the buyers 
usually are able to pick up below the mar- 
ket value. All classes of buyers have with- 
drawn from the market and indicate that 
until they understand more about the price 
ceilings on farm commodities they will 
continue to buy as their requirements jus- 
tify. Mills in western states have pushed 
hard for business, but soft wheat mills 
near-by have assumed a watching and 
waiting attitude. 

Local blenders report that outbound ship- 
ments to the merchants and retailers in the 
South and Southeast have been good, but 
that these shipments were made against 
contracts booked in September, and that 
these buyers, like all others, are confused 
over present conditions. 

Bakers have picked up only a car or 
two of special grades on which their sup- 
plies were running low, indicating that their 
present stocks are sufficient for immediate 
requirements. Their sales have continued 
very good. Shipping specifications good; 
in fact, quite a number of near-by mills 
report they are behind on shipments. 

Prices unchanged to a little lower. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 17: soft winter wheat short 
patent $7.50@8.10, standard patent $7.15@ 
7.50, fancy patent $6.95@7.15, clears $6.65 
@6.90, hard winter wheat short patent $6.30 
@6.70, standard patent $5.95@6.30, spring 
wheat short patent $6.65@7.15, standard 
patent $6.35 @6.65. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: Markets show little change; new 
business booked very light. The ruling of 
the OPA setting up price ceilings at pre- 
vailing levels of Sept. 28-Oct. 2 did remove 
some uncertainty, but it has not helped 
sales. With wheat at present levels mills 
can do business at ceiling prices; on the 
other hand this free cheap wheat is get- 
ting harder to get, and should wheat go up 
10e to the loan levels the mills could not 


operate. Mill operations continue at cur- 
tailed levels because of lack of major 
outlets. Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle or Ta- 


coma, Oct. 17: family patent $6.60, pastry 
$6.25, bluestem $6.60, cake $7.40, Montana 
Spring $6.70, Dakota spring $7.10. 

San Francisco: Prices steady, with inter- 
est and demand very dull. Quotations, 
Oct. 17: eastern family patents $8.60@8.80, 
California family patents $8.40@8.60, Ore- 
g0n-Washington bluestem blends $6@6.30, 
Northern hard wheat patents $6.20@6.40, 
pastry $5.80@6, Dakota standard patents 
$6.50@6.70, Idaho hard wheat patents $6.20 
@6.40, Montana spring wheat patents $6.50 
@6.70, Montana standard patents $6.30@ 
6.50, California bluestem patents $5.80@6, 
California pastry $5.60@5.80. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour do- 
Mestic business is going along steadily. 
Contracts cover shorter periods, but actually 
there is no reduction in the amount of 
flour going into consumption. More firm- 
hess is noted in prices, but these are at a 
low level when all present-day costs are 
taken into consideration. In many cases 
Sales are being made below ceilings. Lists 
are unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 17: top 
Patents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.60, bakers $4.30 
@4.40, in 98's, jute, net cash, car lots, 
Toronto-Montreal freights. 

Canadian mills are running overtime on 
export business and have a long period of 
active operation ahead. These orders came 
at various times from the British Ministry 
of Food and are for government regulation 
flour for army use. No further bookings 
of this kind were made during the week. 

me new business came in from Jamaica, 
but that was the only market showing in- 
terest. Asking prices are unchanged. Quo- 


tations, Oct. 17: vitaminized flour for U. K. 
3is 6d per 280 


shipment, Ibs, October- 
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November seaboard, Montreal; 32s 3d De- 
cember; 32s 6d January-February, Halifax. 

Ontario winter wheat flour. business is 
quiet. Demand is limited, and when a 
buyer is in the market his offers are usu- 
ally too low for acceptance. Alberta red 
winter wheat, which is subject to the draw- 
back, is being blended with Ontario by some 
mills and it is felt that this is weakening 
the market for pure Ontario winters. Ex- 
port trade is also quiet. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Oct. 17: $4.40 bbl, 
in second-hand jutes, Montreal freights; 
$4.15 bbl, bulk, for export. 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat are 
light. Farmers are either too busy to mar- 
ket their grain or are holding for higher 
prices. No change in value has taken 
place since a week ago. Quotations, Oct. 
17: 95c bu, f.o.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: Domestic demand _ continues 
moderate and there is little indication of 
any export business. Quotations, Oct. 17: 
top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and British Columbia bound- 


ary, $5.50, cottons; seconds, $4.80; second 
patents to bakers, $4.60. 
Vancouver: While flour mills in western 


Canada are reported as being fairly busy 
at present with export business, there is 
still no sign of any great movement through 
this port. The bulk of the business on 
which western mills are now grinding is 
understood to be either from British or 
Russian account and the grade is mainly 
“G.R.”’ with shipping instructions via At- 
lantic Coast ports. 

Central American buyers continue to come 
into this market for several hundred tons 
of regular grinds every month and a good 
share of this business is being handled here. 
There is, however, the very vital question 
of freight space, and even in the cases 
where ocean freight is being made avail- 
able in small parcels, there is a consider- 
able routine to be gone through in order 
to confirm the space. 

Domestic hard wheat flour sales continue 
very good, the trade reports. While there 
has been a noticeable decline as compared 
with last year of the purchases by the 
regular store trade, the increased purchases 
by bakers both large and small have more 
than offset this difference. 

Prices remain firm and there have peen 
very few reports of price-cutting through- 
out the trade here. Cash car quotation 
for first patents on the basis of cotton 
98’s is $5.40, with bakers patents $5 and 
vitamin B at $4.90. Ontario pastry flour 
supplies are beginning to tighten up a little 
but the price holds steady around $7.30 to 
the trade. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 








Quotations Tuesday, Oct. 20 

Minneapolis: Very quiet week, with buy- 
ers hard to find; there was a little specu- 
lative buying by jobbers, and, it is under- 
stood, one or two mixers were inquiring 
for limited quantities for prompt shipment, 
but consumers in the main were absent; 
undertone, consequently, not so firm; coun- 
try mills disposing of a fair percentage of 
current production in split cars; heavier 
feeds are firmer than bran; both sellers and 
buyers appear to be waiting for the other 
to make the first move; some feel colder 
weather will bring upturn, as there is no 
real pressure now; bran $29.50@30, std. 
midds. $30@30.50, flour midds, $33@33.50, 
red dog $35@36. 

Kansas City: Bran and shorts firm, with 
not much moving in current cash market; 
bran $28.25@28.75, gray shorts $34.50@ 
34.75. 

Omaha: Sales of millfeeds were gen- 
erally good; demand equal to the produc- 
tion; bran $28.25@29.25, brown shorts $33.50, 
gray shorts and flour midds. $34.50@35, red 
dog $36.50. 

Wichita: Demand for shorts very good 
and supply limited; shorts higher and bran 
about steady; basis Kansas City: bran 
$28.50@29, shorts $34@35.25. 

Hutchinson: Demand strong for shorts, 
slow for bran; trend irregular; supply in- 
adequate for heavy feed; bran $28.50, mill 


run $31.50, gray shorts $34.50 (Kansas 
City basis). 
Salina: Demand for pran only fair, but 


extremely good for shorts, trend unchanged 
on bran and higher on shorts; supply of 
bran adequate, but shorts remain in a tight 
position; basis Kansas City: std. bran $28.50 
@29, gray shorts $34.25@34.75. 

Chicago: Fair; trend steady; supply am- 
ple; spring and hard winter bran $32.25, 
std. midds. $32.50, flour midds. $36, red 
dog $37. 

St. Louis: Bran $31@31.25, pure bran 
$31.25@31.50, gray shorts $36.75@37, brown 
shorts (no offerings), red dog $38. 

Toledo: Steady at current levels, flour 
midds. showing strength and moving high- 
er; no accumulations and production being 
sold readily and going into consumption; 
soft winter wheat bran $32.50@33.50, mixed 


feed $35.50, flour midds. $37.50@38, std. 
$32.50. 
Baffalo: Demand erratic, with prices 


more or less flopping, easing off and then 


recovering; demand and supply fairly well 
balanced; trend firm; supply fair; bran, 
$34; std. midds. $34, flour midds. $37.50, 
second clear $39.50, red dog $38, heavy 
mixed feeds $37.50. 

New York: Quiet; trend easier; supply 


ample; bran $36.70, std. midds, 
midds. $41.20, red dog $41.20. 

Boston: Demand slow, trade buying only 
as immediate needs required, and in small 
quantities. Supplies quite plentiful, both 
from East and West, with little or no dif- 
ference in their quotations on bran and 
midds; Canadian mills out of the market 
and only occasional cars offered by resell- 
ers; std. bran $39@40, std. midds. $38.50 


$37.20, flour 


@39, flour midds. $39.50@40, mixed feed 
$41, red dog $40.75. 
Baltimore: Fair; trend steady; supply 


ample; std. bran $37@37.50, pure soft win- 
ter bran $37@37.50, std. midds. $37@37.25, 
flour midds. $40.75@41.50, red dog $41@42. 

Philadelphia: Demand limited; trend is 
slightly easier; supply moderate; bran, std. 
$37.50@37.75, pure spring $37.75@38, hard 
winter $37.75@38, soft winter nominal; 
midds., std. $37.50@38, flour $42@42.50; red 
dog, $42@42.50. 

Pittsburgh: Demand active; trend steady; 
supply adequate; spring bran $36, red dog 
$41.50. 

Atlanta: Demand fairly good; trend un- 
steady; supply ample; bran $38.70@39.25, 
gray shorts $44.50@45, std. midds. $40.70, 
rye midds. $35@35.75, red dog $44.95, gov- 
ernment ground wheat $39.55. 

Nashville: Demand slow for bran, better 
for shorts; pastures still furnishing some 
grazing, but beginning to dry up; offerings 
of bran ample, but limited on_ shorts; 
prices steady on bran, some higher on 
shorts; bran $36.25@37, gray shorts $40 
@41 per ton del. Nashville. 


Seattle: Good; trend strong; supply fair; 
6. 


Ogden: 
activity—practically 
through December 


Business draggy, with not much 
everybody booked up 
and mills filling con- 


tracts. Not much buying, very little more 
than for futures. Mills continue to work 
to capacity seven days per week; red bran 


and mill run $35.50, blended $35.50, white 
$36.50, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver 
prices: red bran and mill run $40.50, blend- 
ed $40.50, white $41, midds, $41.10 per ton, 
ceiling. California prices (at ceiling): red 





BARRELS 


New, high grade barrels, for 
flour and other food products, 
are available at our cooper 
shops which are strategically lo- 
cated throughout the South and 
Southeast. For any quantity, 
one barrel to a carload, send 
inquiries to 


THE J. RRAIBLE COMPANY 


418-422 Liberty National Life Bldg. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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WANT ADS 

















v 1 v 
Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 





HELP WANTED 
v 











SALES AGENTS and SALESMEN 
ATTENTION! 
To sell Flat Leather Belting -. 
Right now deliveries 
LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 


Write 5817, The Northwestern Miller, 
614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 











WANTED—BY SOUTHERN MILL, EXPE- 
rienced cereal chemist, capable of de- 
termining accurate analysis wheat, bakery 
and family flours, feeds; must have ex- 
perience in feed manufacture, knowledge 
of feeding formulas, dairy, stock and poul- 
try. Address 5675, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Re A e 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C: L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


HEAD MILLER, OPEN FOR PERMANENT 
connection 60 days; skilled in close yields, 
low ash flours, maintenance and produc- 
tion at low costs; feeds also; assistant 
superintendent larger plant considered. I 
can get you profit producing results sel- 
dom found in any mill; personal inter- 


view or correspondence invited. Minne- 
sota or near-by states preferred. Address 
5805, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
sae emaieeeaieaieemementneeeendll 4 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 


—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 














Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 
WANTED—ALL MACHINERY FOR A 
250-300-bbl flour mill, including power 


plant; might use slightly larger unit. E. 

















J. Dalby, 132 Corn Exchange, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 
MILLS FOR SALE 
Vv ] 
OFFERS ARE INVITED 
ON THIS 


Modern, Fully Equipped 1,000 Bb! 


DURUM MILL 


part of mill 


As a whole or any 
or supplies, 


machinery or equipment 
land and building. 

Rolls, Sifters, Purifiers, Reels, Pack- 
ers, Suction Fans, Aspirators, Elevator 
Legs, Automatic and Platform Scales, 
Trucks, Feeders, Twin Cyclones, Bag 
Closing Machines, Wheat Washers, 
Graders, Separators, etc., etc. 

Motors, Bag Lift, Man Lift and 
many spare parts — Rolls, Pulleys, 
Shafting, Belts, Silk Bolting Cloth, 
Sieves, etc. 

A large quantity of new and used 
sacks. 

By order of 
Trustee 


EASTERN SEMOLINA MILLS, Inc. 
BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 
Howard P. Mitchell, Acting for Trustee 


Richard P. Byrne, 











P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, 


FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 
Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 








Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 




















LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


w 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS winnesora 

















CAREFUL WHEAT SELECTION 
SKILLFUL MILLING 
RIGID LABORATORY CONTROL 


... will insure for our baker friends 
...0n this crop, as in the past... 


» Uniformity 
e Stability 
e All ‘round Shop Performance 


Spring...Kansas... Soft Wheat 
Bakers’ Flours 


Absolute Guarantee of Quality and Uniformity 


2,000 Barrels Flour——300 Tons Commercial Feed ——1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 
“The Beardstown Mills” 












BEARDSTOWN, 
ILLINOIS 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR" 
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bran and mill run $40.40, blended $40.40, 
white $41.40, midds. $41.90, car lots, f.o.b. 
San Francisco (ceiling prices), with Los 
Angeles prices up 50c. 

San Francisco: Market steady, with de- 
mand slow and offerings moderate; Kansas 
bran, $39@39.50. Utah-Idaho: red mill run 
$39@39.50, blended $39.50@40, white $40 
@40.50; Oregon-Washington: red mill run 
$39@39.50, std. $39.50@40, white $40@40.50, 
white bran $40.50@41, midds. $41@41.50, 
shorts $40.50@41. Montana: bran and mill 
run $40.50@41; Colorado red bran $39@ 
39.50. California: blended mill run $39@ 
39.50, white $39.50@40. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair; Kansas bran, no quotation; local mill 
run, $39.50. 

Toronto: Demand heavy, particularly for 
midds; although big mills are running over- 
time their production of millfeed is no 
greater than covers requirements of domes- 
tic customers. Ontario mills have a little 
for export. The price for the latter is 
steady at $37.50 ton for splits, basis Mont- 
real freights, Canadian funds. Domestic 
values are also unchanged. Quotations: 
bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net 
cash, bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
track, Montreal freights. 

Winnipeg: Very moderate western do- 
mestic demand. Quotations, Oct, 17: bran 
$28, shorts $29, Man. and Sask; bran $25.50, 
shorts $26.50, Alta; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra, 

Vancouver: Trend steady; domestic de- 
mand remains very steady, particularly for 
mashes for the poultry population; supplies 
are ample for current needs, without west- 
ern mills showing much inclination to press 
offerings. Quotations are steady and on 
a cash car basis are: bran $29.80, shorts 
$30.80, midds. $33.80, and feed flour $37.50 
@40 (nominal). 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: No 
new business whatever. Trade disinterested, 
and waiting to see what is going to happen. 
Shipping directions, however, are good; 
pure white rye flour $3.75@3.95 bbl, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure me- 
dium $3.55@3.75, pure dark $3.05@3.30. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$4.75@5, medium $4.25@4.40, dark $4@4.25. 

New York: Moderate sales indicated;, pure 
white patents $4.35@4.60. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; in 98-lb cottons: white $4.85, 
medium $4.80, dark $4.45. 

Philadelphia: Market weaker, with more 
liberal offerings and an indifferent demand; 
white patent, $4.45@4.60. 

Baltimore: Quotations on rye flour and 
No. 2 rye steady; demand little changed; 
rye flour, dark to white, $4.25@4.80 bbl; 
No. 2 rye 85@90c bu; rye stock in local 
elevators increased 1,999 bus during the 
week to a total of 90,403 bus. 

Chicago: Scattered sales only of one and 
two car lots; buyers in the main not in- 
terested; white patent $3.90@4.10, medium 
$3.70@3.90, dark $3.10@3.55. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Some interest, but trading 
very light. Buyers are still confused about 
the ceiling situation, but indications are 
that the trade will load up when confi- 
dence is restored. Shipping directions very 
good. Fancy No. 1 semolina $5.85@5.95 
bbl, bulk, f.o.b,. Minneapolis, and standard 
$5.55 @5.65. 

In the week ended Oct, 17, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 95,504 bbls 
durum products, against 105,909 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Buffalo: Demand in a state of suspense 
as buyers awaited action on ceiling prices 
before making important commitments, but 
interest in market strong; trent @teady; 
supplies cut down by heavy flow of ship- 
ping directions, but still ample for needs; 
on bulk basis, all rail, f.o.b. Buffalo: No. 
1 $6.75, durum fancy patent $6.75, macaroni 
flour $6.30, first clear $5.20, second clear 
$4.20, durum granular $6.35. 

Philadelphia: Market dull and weaker, 
with more liberal offerings; No. 1 fancy 
$6.95@7.15, No. 1 regular $6.65@6.85. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply adequate; No. 1 $7.05 for 
No. 1, bulk, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 5c; sales and 
shipping directions fair; first grade semo- 
lina $7.05, granular $6.60, No. 3 $6.40, fancy 
patent $7.05. 

New York: Active interest shown in 
durum flours, with improved sales. The 
new crop, plus the increased interest in 
durum products as a meat substitute, has 
stimulated sales and the trade was en- 
couraged over hopes of a continuance of 
this situation; semolina, No. 1 fancy $6.60 
@6.70. 

Chicago: Not much activity; buyers in- 
different and the price ceiling amendment 
did not stimulate business; No. 1 semolina 
$6.10@6.40, standard No. 1 $5.90@6.10. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ending Oct. 17, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: : 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis ..1,831 437 22 17 2,666 4,854 
Duluth ...... 725 #4186 366 45 2,6281,900 


October 21, 194) 
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igleheart Brothers, Ine, 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


7 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 

And All Other Special Flours 





ed 





6é BM 
Sweet Cream 
“Very Best’ 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” — “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make:a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 























UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 











WHITE WHEAT 


Lew Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 
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No Longer Standing, This Tidal Grist Mill at Phippsburg, Maine, Was for Many Years 
a Landmark of This Region 


When the Ocean Was Hitched to the Gristing Mill 


(Continued from page 26.) 

Henley, was awarded the full premium 
for a tide mill, of which this is a descrip- 
tion: “There are a water-wheel two feet 
in diameter, including floats, 10 in num- 
ber; and a crown-wheel, one foot in 
diameter, with 80 cogs. These wheels are 
raised or lowered in the water as the 
tide flows and ebbs, with a double lever, 
arched at each end. 

“A sliding lantern pinion, with eight 
trundles on a perpendicular shaft, is pro- 
vided; on the top of the shaft being a 


XTRA HOUR 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


O WITH 


1SDOM 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. 

you want a flour which will stand 

abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 














A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of ‘its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 93rd year 





spur-wheel intended to turn two pair of 
stones. This lantern wheel is made to 
slide as required from the upper to the 
under side of the crown-wheel, by which 
means the stones are at all times turned 
the same way, though the water-wheel 
turns backwards and forwards with the 
flux and reflux of the tide.” 

In 1764 Robert Lord was awarded a 
premium of 10 guineas for a tide mill 
constructed upon two caissons, the water- 
wheel working both with the flux and re- 
flux of the tide, and the whole mill rising 
and falling therewith, “By means of 
two face wheels fronting each other, 
the mill shifts on its axis so as to work 
the crown-wheel alternately and turn 
the stones constantly the same way, 
though the water-wheel changes its mo- 
tion with the tide.” 

These mills appear to be of the same 
nature, so far as the alternate motion 
of the water-wheel is concerned, as the 
medieval floating mills of Venice. <A 
somewhat similar mill, by W. Coulthard, 
in 1762, containing “many ingenious and 
useful contrivances,” 
mium of £20. 

At Liverpool, October, 1796, a grain 


was awarded a pre- 


mill erected upon the shore under Mr. 
Jackson’s patent, and provided with a 
tidal reservoir for driving the wheel at 
all states of the tide, was opened with 
great éclat. 

In 1817 most of the grain for the Naval 
Victualling Office at Portsmouth was 
ground at a tide mill erected there by 
government at a cost of £6,000. The 
structure stood on piles on the shore, the 
wheel being worked by a stream drawn 
at high tide from the harbor into a 
reservoir. 

Tide mills were fairly common to the 
New England coast of the United States 
during the Nineteenth Century, and a 
few of them remain as monuments to 
that phase in the milling development of 
this country. Some of them are illus- 
trated herewith, from the picture files 
of THe NorrHwesterN MILLer. 
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TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


In the whole great Food for Vic- 
tory Program Bread has first place. 
And any baker who is not baking 
the best loaf he can and any flour 
distributor who is not supplying 
his customers with excellent flour 
is not doing his share of the job. 


Our flours yield to none in baking 
merit and dollar value. 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Nee Nee” eee” eee” eee” ee” ee” “eee” “eee” “eee” “eee” eee” “ee” 





EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area, 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


VITAMIN ASSAYS 


ENRICHED FLOUR, BREAD AND OTHER PRODUCTS TESTED 
ACCORDING TO CHEMICAL, BIOLOGICAL AND MICROBIO- 
LOGICAL METHODS OF ASSAY. 


LABORATORY OF VITAMIN TECHNOLOGY 


1411 East 60th Street Chicago, Ulinois 
HOWARD J. CANNON, Director 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 
Massillon, Ohio 











Jonres-HrTTELSATER ConstRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 






















































































BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manstecturers and Importers 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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— Br 
CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 
. So aa y KC 
. PURITY TALIsts 1n STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 
GREAT WEST «- BATTLE ° MAITLAND . HURON 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours . 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
; ae UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 
— — 
~ | CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 
) FS f aa a IT eee ™ 
Office— 4 Address— 
Toronto, : “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 
PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 

| TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
LS 
) 
R 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 


ey en 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 





Me 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So = 








- JUTE 4 ~ JUTE - 
wre BAGS corn 

. BAGS | - BAGS 

| COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


A 4 
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f The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 
Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 



























GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 7 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“ mu AR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
i are eee es James Hichardson é SONS 
Grain = And Shippers be Exporters 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. eee 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” \ Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 

















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM”’ 
“HOMELAND” 





“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR ‘MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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U. S. SERVICE MEN ON LONDON ROOFS 
* * * * * 


Sight-Seeing Hospitality for Over-Sea Visitors 


Lonvon, Eno.—London is the magnet 
for all American and allied service men 
whenever they have a short spell of leave, 
and never in its history has it been more 
cosmopolitan than today. In its streets, 
in its buses, in its tubes, at the various 
railway termini, one rubs shoulders with 
men and women of all nationalities, most- 
ly in uniform, and since the arrival of the 
U. S. forces in this country the American 
uniform has preponderated. 

It was noticed that many of these men 
wandered around London aimlessly and 
needed guides to help them enjoy the 
historic places of interest, past and pres- 
ent, its parks and famous streets and 
the wonderful panorama of the great city 
and its surroundings from _ roof-tops. 
Accordingly, two 
The first was the provision of 


schemes have been 


launched. 
opportunities for London’s American and 
allied visitors to see London from roof- 
tops. The suggestion, which came from 
a letter to the Times, met with an imme- 
diate and warm response. The owner’ 
of suitable high buildings made arrange- 
ments for parties of service men to be 
taken up on the roofs and for guides to 
give the necessary information to enhance 
the interest of the visit. This was not 
difficult these days, as full time fire 
watchers are on duty. 

In the clear autumn atmosphere a won- 
derful view is unfolded of the city be- 
low, its great expanse, its river dividing 









as 
Cakes 


“Made Good" Since 1855 
COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: . 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 








Emphatically Independent 





it like a broad silver band, and the sur- 
rounding heights. On a clear day it is a 
sight never to be forgotten, and it can 
be repeated with added interest time 
and time again. 

One place where the public has always 
been able to get this view is the Monu- 
ment of London, erected in 1671-1675 by 
Sir Christopher Wren in commemoration 
of the great fire of 1666. It is 200 feet 
high and the top is reached by a black 
marble staircase consisting of 345 steps. 
Chunks of masonry were blasted off the 
monument during the London blitz, but 
it otherwise stands proudly, now to fulfill 
a double purpose of commemorating the 
second great fire of 1940-41. 

Another excellent vantage place is the 
gallery around the top of the dome of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, which is the highest 
point in London. 

The Times, in referring to the arrange- 
ment for roof-top views editorially, says: 

“Our American visitors will politely 
hide their amusement at the English no- 
tion of a high building. When it is the 
turn of their sons to visit London perhaps 
there will be some improvement. For the 
present we can offer roof-tops just high 
enough to give good views over London.” 

Some months ago an invitation was ex- 
tended by Lever Bros. and Unilever, Ltd., 
to members of any of the allied forces to 
visit Unilever House, overlooking the 
Thames. Guests are shown over the 
building as a whole, as well as being 
taken on to the roof, which affords won- 
derful views over London and far be- 
yond on fine days, and they are enter- 
tained to lunch in the firm’s canteen. 
Prospective service men visitors to Lon- 
don should make a note of this. 

Supplementary to the 
scheme, is a series of tours under the 
direction of the W.V.S. (Women’s Vol- 
untary Service). There are two tours 


“roof-top” 


per day, starting from a point in Trafal- 
gar Square, one in the morning visiting 
the Tower of London, Bank of Eng- 
land, Mansion House, Guildhall and St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, finishing up with lunch- 
eon at the old City Athenaeum Club; 
the other in the afternoon, around West- 
minster Abbey, Westminster Cathedral 
and Buckingham Palace. In addition, on 
Saturday afternoons, there are visits to 
the House of Commons and House of 
Lords. In every case roof-top views are 
included. 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Robin :: | Hoo 


FLO JUR 


From the Wheatfields 
of Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills and Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 
s Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental Export Sale 


" Montreal Codes: Riverside A B C 5th I 





GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE ApprEss, “GILLESPIE,”’ Sypnry 


Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


High Test 
Country Run 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ““GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 








PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 











Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 


MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








9 


BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
em a 





Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. 0, Fone ty wl SO. LTD. 
Canadian 
Royal Bank's Bide., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & OOX, INC., 


American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











. 
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SO 
ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 





SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw York Crry 

















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR ~- CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: “Wasco.” All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ulirich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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IF YOU'VE HEARD— 


“Can you telephone from a subma- 
rine?” 
“Of course. Anybody can tell a phone 
from a submarine.” 
¥ ¥ 
NO ARGUMENT THERE 
“It sure costs a lot more to get a 
divorce than to get married!” 
“Well, it’s worth more!” 
¥ ¥ 
NICE ONE 
“Is it proper to serve lobsters and 
peaches at the same time?” 
“Yes, providing they have been prop- 
erly introduced.” 
¥ ¥ 


HE’LL LEARN 


Sergeant.—Why are you wearing that 
baseball catcher’s chest protector? 
Rookie.—We're goin’ on a hike an’ I 
heard that an army travels on its stum- 
mick, sir! 
¥ ¥ 
NOT QUITE 
Smart Alec, leaving summer resort.— 
It’s home on the range for me. 
Quizzer.—Ah, you’re a cowboy? 
No, I’m a chef. 
¥ ¥ 
WORD OF HONOR 
A man walked into the store of Store- 
keeper Hart and said: “I’m sorry, but I 
can’t pay your bill this week.” 
“You said that last week, and the week 
before that.” 
“Well,” said the man, “haven’t I kept 
my word?” 
¥ ¥ 
SOME SYMPHONY 


Neighbor.—Where’s your brother, Bob? 
Bobbie.—Oh, he’s in the house playing 
a duet on the piano; I’ve finished my 
part. 
¥ ¥ 
LAST CHOICE 
“I married my wife because she was 
different from other women.” 
“Is that so?” 
“Yeah. She was the only one who 
would have me.” 
¥ ¥ 
POOR ESKIMOS 
“You know the eskimos live on candles 
and blubber.” 
“Well, if I had to eat candles I think 
I would, too.” 
¥ ¥ 
TASTE IT 
Irate Diner—Hey waiter! This soup 
tastes like dishwater! 
Waiter—How do you know? 
¥ ¥ 
GOOD TRY 
“The idea of letting your wife tell 
everybody she has made a man of you. 
You don’t hear my wife saying that 
about me.” 
“No, but I heard her tell Smith that 
she had done the best she could.” 
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GROWN 


MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON P 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
2 _ Family and Ex. 
eden port Flours, 

















“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 
} 
F 
( 
Fi 
\ 
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A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 











American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 





American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Josep 


Kansas City, Mo. 





— 





HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 

















Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
aan 
ELF 
9 99 
“DOBRY’S BEST 
» 
Product of Pr 
the Southwest’s newest 
and finest flour mill. -_ 
Ti 
* 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Yukon, Okla. Ss 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











, GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 
“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON-7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. ©. 3. 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorFEeacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoveNTRY,” London 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Feastanco,” London. 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Cue Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ‘‘GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


| 
| FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


19 Waterloo St. 


LONDON, E.C.3 | 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


GLASGOW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““DripLoma,"’ Glasgow 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: 





“FENNELL,” Liverpool 





Cable Address: “Marve,” Glasgow 


"WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Puruip,”’ Dundee 


| 
; D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
| IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
| OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS | 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


| 
| WANT ADS 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR aaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 





-FLOUR 











Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
oe N. Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New Rostand Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


Tanner - Duncan-Siney 


Corporation 
FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
25 Broad Street Now York, N. Y. 














Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








7a Un © Op Gey re) 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


ndab le 


Depe 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
CHICAGO, Til 


Prompt Service 


960 Montana 








WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 





ANI G HI T' ‘OF | 
FOR 


YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW: 











NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








Flour Specialists fic hosr® 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FI_LOUR pomestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

















John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


P. O. Box 646 














WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 

of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 

|} and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 
We will be glad to get your quotations 

| ee Cream of Wheat Corporation 


_Minacapotis, Minnesota 


a sia 


| 
| 



























MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
Gity, GRIM. cccccccccscceces ecvccccce 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Olle. -rcccece 
Alberta Pacific Grain Con Ltd., Winni- 
WOR, BEAR. cc ccccccecccoesee eeeee 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland .....+.+++. eoccccccccs 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla. pececece ° 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis....... ° 


Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich... 
American Bakers eahetenery Co., 
Louis, Mo. ee 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chi- 
cago, 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. Y. 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal......... 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis... 


~ 


Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
Bay State Milling Co., "Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; Denver; Detroit; East 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
Francisco; Salt Lake ws Seattle; 
Wichite ..ccccccccccccce eocccccce 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y.......+++ 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co.. 


Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
PONCE, HAMGAS co ccccccccccccccccccccce 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 


Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., re 

Kansas 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis. . 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland ...... 


eee eee eeeweeeenee 


. Canadian Bag o. ie wound Stentoen, To- 
FONTO ..cccee errr T 
Canadian- Bemis. Bag Co., ee “Lta., Winni- 


peg, Vancouver 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. ec cccccceccvecceces 
Cannon Valley ‘Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis ....-+++ssee++s 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Gteagew, 
Scotland ...cccccccsecscsscsvvsscece 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. ° 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; ‘Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon........ 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., ‘st. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich..... 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.......+.- 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can.... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIll......-. 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York....... 


eee meee eee eeeeeseeee 


eeeeee eee 


seer ee eereseee 


Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 
OreGOn .ccoccccccccccccccvccssescecs 

Colorado Milling a Elevator Co., Den- 
VOP, Colo, wcccccccccccccccccccccees 


Columbia Chemical "Division, New York. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas eecccccs 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York.... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., eee caaee, 
Scotland ..cccccccvesees ° 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, “Scotland. eee 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis. . 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon......... P 


eee ewer e ete eeeeeee . 


sete eeeeee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ecosnevecesoencecss 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. 
Clair, Mich. ecccccccesece 


eeeeeee 


eeeeeeee 


eee eeeeeee 


Dickinson, W. V., & Co., Inc., New York 
Dixie - Portland Flour 
Tenn. 


Co., Memphis, 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
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THE NORTHWESTERN 


Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 


Ltd., Montreal, 


Dominion Flour Mills, 
Que., Can. 

Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, ¥, 


Dow Chemical Co., Midiand, Mich...... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc., New 

We: Bt Be 35:40-6ee ben seanenetsaess 


Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
MimM. coccccccccs eee eocee 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.... 
Enns Milling Co., 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo. eccccccccccccccce 
Evans Milling Co., "Indianapolis, Ind.. 


New Ulm, 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants ood Co., 
Glencoe, Minn, ... 2000eee 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, 'N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England.. 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. ies 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y. 
First National Bank in St. Louis eceecves 
Fisher & Faligatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
Clty, De. cscce Ceeeesoeccee 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., a 
NN GN WE Win v0 50059406 0440465 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J...... owen 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills om Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. ...... ° eecccee eoececs 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort ‘Morgan, Colo. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y.. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


oeeeee eee eee neee 


eee eeeeeee 


Bel- 


eee eee eee eee eee eee 


G Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 
grade, Mont. 

Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 

General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.. 


General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
Clty, Be. cccccccccccccccce eTTTiT ey 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. . . Cover 


Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wehsces 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
—s ——s & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 

e eceece e 
Goodhue Mill Co., "Minneapolis TTreerrree 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. oe ih seeees 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Cialoage, TR. cccccvcccccccecs eecce 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 
Hardesty Milling Co., "Dover, Ohio. 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eas- 
land ° 
Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant Grain Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn.. 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 


Ine. * 


ee ee een ewes * 


Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis.. 
ecccccccces ooeeess Cover 
Ismert- Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Me, ccccccccccccccs cece 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
(P. O., Astico), Wis......... 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, IIll..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Gonstruction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Joseph, I. 8., Co., 


eeeeee 


eee 


Inc., Minneapolis. eeee 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. * 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb... 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill...... erry: 
Kelly, William, ae Co., Hutchinson, 
Kent, Percy, Bag. Co., Inc., ‘Kansas City, 
Mo. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee eee es 


Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons, Melbourne, 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. Co., Minneap- 


olis, Minn. ee cccccccveveccecs 
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King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 

BEM, cece ccc cesesescesevcecveccees 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich..... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.... 


Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
York, N. Ye cccccccsccccccccccccccceces 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 


Orleans, La. ...... eccccseccccccccces 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
Chicago, Ill. .ccccccccccccccccccce 

La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
MO. cccccccceveccececcceccececcsocees 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass...... 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
tom, NOD. ccccccccccccccccccccccccece 
Lincoln Hotel, New York, N. Y.......+ 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill......+.++- 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas 


eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ..... 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill........ 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Can. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis.... 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J...... 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas 0s ceccsecccccces 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Dubuque, Iowa .. . 
Midland Flour Milling Co... North Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


eeeeee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee) 


eeeeee 


eeeeee ee eeeeeee 


eee eee eee eereeeereseee 


Mid-West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 
ORIO cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccese 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
CHICAGO .cccccccscccsrecsccccsecccess 


Miner-Hillard weed Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. . ° ° 
Minot Flour. Mill Co., ‘Minot, N. D.. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls.. 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ..cccccccvccvececs eocccccece 

Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City, 
| SPrerrTrrrr rerreecneis te tk ° 


Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 


Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., ceeagee, 
Scotland ....ccccccccccvcceee eeccccece 
Moundridge Milling Co., Moundridge, 
Kansas ..-ceeeees TEYETTTELTT TT 


Belle- 


National Grain Yeast Corp., 
ville, N. J... 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb. .. 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
HAMSAS .ccccccccccs ° 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., ‘Clifton, N.J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
Kansas 


eee e eee ee eee seers eeeee 


seeee Cee twee ee eeseeeeeee 


New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 

Minn. TETTTTTTTITETT LTT TTT TT 
Noblesville Mig. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 

Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ++++.-Cover 


eee eee eeeeee 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 


PORN, GOR. ccccccscceccececcsecves 
Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
Kansas weccecccccececccceccccces 
Pan-American Trading Ce., Kansas 


GAP, FE cwccesoeseecsescncececesecs 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Man. ... eecccvccccces 
Pearlstone, H. S., New York, N. Y...... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark.........+.. 
Petersen Oven Ge, GREORMOc ccccccccece 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl....... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont. ........e00% 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 

WOR. ccccccccccvcccccccececceceseoe 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio.... 


ee eee eee eeesene 


Quaker Oats Company, 
Mo. ......- 


St. Joseph, 


eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee) 
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Raible, J. R., Co., Birmingham, 
BIB. ccccccecccccccverccccccccecs 

ae ag River Milling Co., Rapid City, 
Red River —s Co., Fergus —_ 
Minn, ..... oeeccecccccs oun 
Red Star Yeast os " Products Co., Mil. 


waukee, Wis. Seeeres 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn, 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
MINOT, MOR. .cccccccvosccvcecccccceses 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y...., 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y..., 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
MME So odins need tbsrkecnsces ooad 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kaneas.. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England ........... 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl...., 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland eeccee 
Ruasell-Miller Milling Co., 
Mimm. 3 .cccoce CeSS CO SeeCesecee 
Russell Milling Co., "Russell, Kansas. . 


eee ee eeeee eee 


ete eeeeee ee 


Minneapo! is, 


S ~~ — Milling Co., St. Cloud, 


*, PR (Mo.) Testing Laboratorics, 
ne, 


COP m meee e meee eeeeeeeeees 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Lta., 
Montreal, Canada eoccccccccces 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo. ........... 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, ill. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., ane, N. 8S. W., 
FETED 06:46 5:0.0:6:5.0:0:60.5'00680.000 00006 
Security Flour Mills Co., "Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas. 
Sheridan pete Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
WY. cocceees eocccecs 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J......... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, I1l.. 
“a Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain vie 
sas City, Mo. .... 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & "Grain, 
Sieeeg CMON, TOD, sa cccccccccsocccss 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England. peeens se 
Spindler, L. G., WOW. TOPs cccccccccccce 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Stanard-Tilton* Division (Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.), Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas. 
Standard Brands, In¢., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis..... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York.......... 
Dre DH GA, CHES bas vicedcctincoveces 


eee eeeeee 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland ...ccccccccccccess 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Teuscher Pulley and eeenerd Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. eocccecs 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City....... 
— Ernst & ener: Inc., New York, 


ee eeeee eeeeee 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


Tri-State Milling ‘Co. ba Rapid ‘City, Ss. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. ...seeees, Ceccreccccecccccccres 
U Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, IIll............. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
MAM, ccccccccccccccccsccccecoeccccccs 
Urban, George, Milling Co. .» Buffalo. 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. eeccccccece 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
REE DMIMER, BRM: 2c cccncceccees 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, iil.. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
mond, Va, eecccccee 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 


Cee eee eee eeee 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
Minn. eeccccccccces 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling “Co. ve McPherson, 
MED 0K0:0'0:9:0:0:6055.04040500860000000 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
NM. J. cece eecccccccccece Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas eeresccccccccecoces: 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas. . 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dales, CFOBOR coccdcccsocescoccces: 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotlan: i 
Watson Fe game Milling Co., Grand m- 
SEG, DRe 0000 00sec cave cenecbie see 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
cago, IIL eecccccces 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... ee 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
DOOGG,. GE, caccesccccecsetssocecs> 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. . 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Mo......... 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md...... 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitews- 
er, Coccccceccccescesoccscce: 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co......- 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio........- 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 


er eeeeeee 


Wirk Garment Corp., Chicago, Ill.....- 
‘Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas... - 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... 
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AND EQUALLY SURE WHEN YOU 


uss NOVADELOX 


. Novadelox is always uniform in composition and per- 


Just as there’s no question about what will happen after 
this youngster looks over the window of goodies, so 
there’s no question about the whiteness and baking char- 
acteristics of your flour when you use Novadelox ... or 
Novadelox and Agene in combination. 

Results are completely predictable... your flour meets 
the exact standards which have the greatest appeal to 
the buyers with whom you deal... for three important 


reasons: 


formance. 

. The Novadelox formula assures fast action, brilliant 
color and uniform maturity. 

. W&T service men can help you adjust the use of 
Novadelox to the characteristics of your flour, so that 
final outcome is exactly what you want. 

To make a trial of this time-saving, profit-building prod- 


uct, just write: NA-81 





‘ q 


Battlefront e « This village is in America 


. not Czechoslovakia. Thus its men are alive and 
free. Its women are not hounded through the coun- 


tryside. Its children have not recoiled in panic from 


the bark of executioners’ rifles. 

Don’t be deceived... this is a battlefront. 

In silent, cold fury the people of this village have 
pledged that no Gestapo fist shall rattle the doors of 
these homes, no tyrant slap his hatred on the school 


ny .@ S 


blackboard, no pagan hand padlock the church door. 

All our lives touch this tiny portion of America, 
the good land. On a thousand fronts, the fight to 
save it goes on. At General Mills, 8500 of us shoulder 
the job of transforming the harvest of our rich fields 
into good food. Our laboratories and plants probe 
tirelessly into secrets of nutrition. 

On this battlefront, too, the ground we gain helps 
maintain a free and healthy America. 











